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NOT E—The matter submitied in this article is an abstract of the state- 
ments made by me before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations 
at its hearings in New York City, May 21-23, 1914. They were made in answer 
to questions of the commissioners, their attorney, and Mr. Hillquit, and are here 
presented in essence with the interrogatories omitted. The story of the makeup, 
achievements, and aspirations of the American organized labor movement is thus 
told sequentially and without the useless waste of time of the reader and space of 
the ‘‘American Federationist.’’—Samuel Gompers. 


HE workers of the* United States do not receive the full product of 
their labor. It is impossible for any one to say definitely what propor- 

tion the workers receive in payment for their labor, but due to the organized 
labor movement they have received and are receiving a larger share of the 
product of their labor than ever before in the history of modern industry. 
One of the functions of organized labor is to increase the share of the workers 
in the product of their labor. Organized labor makes constantly increasing 
demands upon society for rewards for the services which the workers give to 
society and without which civilized life would be impossible. The process of 
increasing the share is not always gradual, but it is continual. The organized 
labor movement has generally succeeded in forcing an increase in the propor- 


tion the workers receive of the general product. 
(621) 
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The working people—and I prefer to say working people and to speak of 
them as really human beings—are prompted by the same desires, the same 
hopes of a better life as are all other people. They are not willing to wait for 
a better life until after they have shuffled off this mortal coil but they want 
improvements here and now. They want to make conditions better for their 
children so that they may be prepared to meet other and new problems of their 
time. The working people are pressing forward, making their demands and 
presenting their claims with whatever power they can exercise in a natural, 
normal manner to secure a larger and constantly increasing share of what 
they produce. They are working toward the highest and the best ideals of 
social justice. 

The intelligent, common-sense workingmen prefer to deal with the 
problems of today, with which they must contend if they want to make ad- 
vancements, rather than to deal with a picture and a dream which have never 
had, and, I am sure, will never have, any reality in the affairs of humanity, 
and which threaten, if they could be introduced, the most pernicious system for 
circumscribing effort and activity that has ever been invented. 

The workers will never stop in any effort, nor will they stop at any point 
in an effort to secure greater improvements in conditions or for a better life 
in all its phases. Where these efforts may lead, what that better life may be, 
I do not care to predict. I decline to permit my mind or my activities to be 
labeled or limited by any particular ism because of adherence to a theory 
oradream. The American Federation of Labor is neither governed in its activi- 
ties by a so-called ‘ Social Philosophy,” nor does it work “blindly from day 
to day.” Its work is well planned to be continually of the greatest benefit 
to the working people to protect and promote their rights and interests in 
every field of human activity. : 

The A. F. of L. is guided by the history of the past. It draws 
lessons from history in order to interpret conditions which confront 
working people so that it may work along the lines of least resistance to 
accomplish the best results in improving the conditions of the working men, 
women, and children, today, tomorrow, and tomorrow’s morrow, making 
each day a better day than the one which went before. That is the guiding 
principle, philosophy, and aim of the labor movement. 

In improving conditions from day to day the organized labor movement 
has no “‘fixed program” for human progress. If you start out with a program 
everything must conform to it. With theorists, if facts do not conform to their 
theories, then so much the worse for the facts. Their declarations of theories 
and actions refuse to be hampered by facts. We do not set any particular 
standard, but work for the best possible conditions immediately obtainable 
for the workers. When they are obtained then we strive for better. 

It does not require afiy elaborate social philosophy or great discernment 
to know that a wage of $3 a day and a workday of eight hours in sanitary 
workshops are better than $2.50 a day and a workday of twelve hours under 
perilous conditions. The working people will not stop when any particular 
point is reached ; they will never stop in their efforts to obtain a better life for 
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themselves, for their wives, for their children, and for all humanity. The 
object is to attain complete social justice. ‘ 

The Socialist party has for its purpose the abolition of the present system 
of wages. Many employers agree with that purpose—the abolition of wages. 
But the A. F. of L. goes beyond the system which those?dreamers have 
conceived. 

The movement of the working people, whether under the A. F. 
of L. or not will simply follow the human impulse for improvement in 
conditions wherever that may lead, and wherever that may lead they 
will go without aiming at any theoretical goal. Human impulse for self- 
betterment will lead constantly to the material, physical, social, and moral 
betterment of the people. We decline to commit our labor movement to any 
species of speculative philosophy. 

The full value of production does not go to the actual working men today. 
A portion goes to investment, superintendence, agencies for the creation of 
wants among people, and many other things. Some of these are legitimate 
factors in industry entitled to reward, but many of them should be eliminated. 
‘The legitimate factors are superintendency, the creation of wants, administra- 
tion, returns for investment in so far as it is honest investment:and does not 
include watered stock or inflated holdings. 

Whether or not dividends should be paid as an incident to stock owner- 
ship regardless of the personal services performed, the activity or inactivity of 
the owner of the stock, depends altogether upon whether the investment is 
an honest one. An honest investment is an honest actual physical investment. 
] am out of harmony with and opposed to the manipulation of stocks and of 
the stock market and all manner of speculation. I will do whatever I can to 
eliminate speculation involved in stocks and the fundamentals of stock 
jobbery and stock sales. The vast sums of money paid annually in dividends 
on stocks and interest on bonds by corporations managing and operating 
important industries constitute a very large proportion of the incomes from 
these industries. This is an unfair distribution of the incomes from industries. 
The owners, stockholders or bondholders of modern corporations receive from 
this distribution an unearned income which is taken from the product of the 
labor of those who produce it. 

The efforts of the American labor movement to secure a larger share of 
the income are directed against all who illegitimately stand between the workers 
and the attainment of a better life. This class includes all who have not made 
honest investment in honest enterprise. Employers, capitalists, stock- 
holders, bondholders —the capitalist class generally —oppose the efforts of 
the workers in the A. F. of L. and in other organizations to obtain a 
larger share of the product. Very much of the opposition to the efforts 
of the working people to secure improved conditions has come from those 
who obtain what may be called an unearned share in the distribution. The 
beneficiaries of the present system of distribution desire to retain as much as 
possible of their present share or to increase that proportion. But an addi- 
tional reason that leads to opposition is that there are employers who live in 
the twentieth century, yet who have the mental outlook of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury in their attitude tor-ard the working people, and who still imagine that they 
are “masters of all they survey.”” These employers think that any attempt 
upon the part of the working people to secure improvements in their condi- 
tion is a spirit of rebellion that must be frowned down. But we organized work- 
ers have found that after we have had some contests with employers, whether 
we have won the battle or lost it, if we but maintain our organization there is 
less difficulty thereafter in reaching a joint agreement or a collective bargain 
involving improved conditions of the workers. 

The stronger the organization of the workers the greater the likelihood 
of their securing concessions. These concessions are not altogether because 
of the strength shown by the employes, but result in part from the changed 
attitude of the employer. 

An employer changes his policy when he is convinced that the workingmen 
have demonstrated that they have a right to’a voice in determining questions 
affecting the relations between themselves and_their employers.] For instance, 
this was demonstrated in the case of the late [Mr. Baer, who, as may be 
recalled, once declared that he would not speak with nor confer with the repre- 
sentative of the miners or any one who stood for them; that he and his asso- 
ciates were the ‘trustees of God’’ in the administration of their property 
and in taking care of the rights and interests of the working people. He, as 
well as many other employers, lived to revise his judgment and to see the 
necessity of making agreements with workers. 

Because employers as a class are interested in maintaining or increasing 
their share of the general product and because workers are determined to de- 
mand a greater and ever greater share of this same general product the 
economic interests between these two are not harmonious. Upon this point 
I have been repeatedly misrepresented by socialist writers and orators whose 
frequent repetitions of that misrepresentation have finally convinced them 
of the truth of their assertion. No amount of emphatic repudiation of that 
statement, no matter how often that repudiation and denial have been 
expressed, has secured a change in the assertion that my position was contrary 
to the one I have just stated. 

From my earliest understanding of the conditions that prevail in the 
industrial world I have been convinced and I have asserted that the economic 
interests of the employing class and those of the working class are not har- 
monious. That has been my position ever since—never changed in the 
slightest. There are times when, for temporary purposes, interests are recon- 
cilable; but they are temporary only. , 

When a fair and reasonable opportunity presents itself for continued 
improvement in the conditions of the workers, the movement of the workers 
must necessarily go on and will go on. It will not be dominated by the 
so-called intellectuals or butters-in. The working ciass movement to be 
most effective must be conducted by the workers themselves. It is con- 
ducted by the working people in the interests of the working people. It is 
conducted against those who stand in the way, hostile to the advancement 
of conditions for the working people. It is conducted against those employers 
whoever they may be—the employers who refuse to understand modern 
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industrial conditions and the constant need for the advancement of the 
working people and who refuse to accede to the demands of the workers. 

All the demands upon employers are not made by organized labor. There 
are frequently demands made by working men and working women who are un- 
organized and who then become organized after they have made their demands. 
The number of employers who refuse to accede to Labor’s demands is growing 
smaller and smaller. As a matter of fact, there are more employers today who 
live under collective bargains with their organized employes than at any 
other time in the history of the industrial world. 

In the initial stages of the altered relations between workers and em- 
ployers improvements are forced upon employers by collective bargains, 
strikes, and boycotts. Later there is a realization upon the part of the em- 
ployers that it is more costly to enter into long strikes and lockouts than to 
concede conditions without interrupting the industry. As the vision and 
the understanding of the employer change, his attitude toward his workmen 
and the relation between employer and workers also change, so that the 
sentiments and views of employers are often in entire accord with those of the 
organizations of working people. 

However the gains made by the organized labor movement in this 
country have generally been wrung from the employing classes. What work- 
ingmen of America have obtained in improved conditions, higher wages, 
shorter hours of labor, was not handed to them on a silver platter. They 
have had to organize, they have had to show their teeth, they have had to 
strike, they have had to go hungry, and to make sacrifices in order to impress 
upon the employers their determination to be larger sharers in the products 
of labor. 

There are some exceptions to the general rule that the achievements of the 
American labor movement have been accemplished by the organized struggle 
of the workers against their employers. Onc instance is that of the coal 
miners. In their first strike in 1897, not 3 per cent of them was organized. 
Yet upon the initiative of the union and the recommendation of the officers 
of the A. F. of L. a movement was inaugurated to present a scale to the 
mine operators in the bituminous fields and to state that unless the proposed 
increase in wages and other conditions were granted upon a certain day, 
there would come a call urging all the miners to lay down their tools. 

‘The employers, realizing the unorganized conditions of the miners, never 
for a moment imagined that the small union would have any influence upon 
their so-called ‘‘independent workingmen” who were really working men over 
whom they had exercised domination for a long time. Though unorganized, 
the miners responded. There was among them the group patriotism to which 
I referred in the early part of my testimony —a group patriotism, a cama- 
raderie, an understanding of their common interests. They received the 
assistance of their fellow. workers in other industries and the full assistance 
of the A. F. of L. The movement proved to be the initial 
step in the regeneration of the miners. They finally won and established 
the eight-hour day, the right to purchase their necessities wherever they 
chose, the right to act like all ordinary citizens. The spirit and influence of 
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that movement spread until they reached the anthracite coal fields, extended 
beyond West Virginia into the competitive fields of bituminous coal mine 
operation in many other states. 

In their struggle to obtain lasting improvements the workers have occa- 
sionally been aided by employers whose interests for the time being were 
identified with theirs. For it sometimes occurs that the competitive interests 
of employers may impel some of them to aid the working men in the establish- 
ment of what have become known as standardized conditions of the trade— 
the minima of standardization. Such assistance is only an incident in the 
struggle, of which the workers take advantage. 

On the whole, the A. F. of L. recognizes that the struggle for improvement 
in the conditions of the workers is the struggle of the workers themselves. 
The unions affiliated to the A. F. of L. and the A. F. of L. in dealing 
with directly affiliated locals do not permit employers to become members 
of the unions. I know of no means by which the interests of the employers 
and of the workers can be harmonized in the full, broad sense of that term. 

The labor representatives most useful to the organization and to the 
movement must devote their time and their thought to the interests of the 
labor organization and to the working people. It is the duty of the men 
usually designated as labor leaders to carry the work, preach the doctrine, 
to carry the message, the gospel of Labor, of justice to Labor, to any place on 
earth, to every people on earth, to defend that doctrine, to promote a better 
understanding among any and all. It is the duty of every labor leader to 
make his cause best known wherever any opportunity may be afforded. 

It is not the practice of large employers of labor to carry the gospel of 
their interests wherever they can, particularly into the camp of organized 
labor. While the National Association of Manufacturers is absolutely hostile 
to the labor unions and everything they represent, yet it is not an association 
in which a labor leader is either accepted or tolerated. He therefore can not 
take the doctrine and message of Labor there. The avowed purpose of the 
National Association of Manufacturers is active organization for warfare 
against organized labor. It has a severer purpose, which is to prevent organi- 
zations of working people from protecting themselves or their interests. As a 
matter of fact, the president of that organization only a few days ago declared 
that he was going to form a ‘‘new union’’ over our heads. It is on a par with 
pretended friends of labor, but with them it is simply treason to the interests 
of labor. 

Employers in their relation to employes and to the labor mavement are 
generally guided by their own economic interests, and the greater number 
of employers are not members of the N. A. M. and are not in accord with 
that association. In addition, I know that there are a number of employers 
who belong to the N. A. M. because of trade advantages which are secured 
through other activities of that association. Those of the employing class who 
have organized for the promotion of their own economic interests which are 
opposed to those of the working classes are against the organized labor 
movement. 

The National Civic Federation was organized by Mr. Ralph M. Easley, 
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together with some business men, publicists, and a few working men, in the 
city of Chicago. It is a socialist misrepresentation which asserts that after 
it became a national institution the late Mark Hanna was its first leading 
spirit. Mr. Hanna became connected with that organization many years 
after its formation and a considerable time after it became an institution 
of national scope. He was for two years its president. Many of the leading 
members of that body are well-known capitalists. 

The Civic Federation has a department of mediation. It undertakes 
no effort to arbitrate unless voluntarily called to do so by both sides. 
It has brought together employers and workingmen engaged in tremendously 
important disputes, who it seemed could not be brought together for 
the purpose of meeting and discussing their diverse points of view and diverse 
interests. The result has been that agreements have been reached between 
large bodies of workers and large employers and that terms and conditions of 
labor have been improved at least to the temporary mutual satisfaction of 
both parties to the dispute. 

The N. C. F. does not take stands in various practical problems of the 
labor movement and of labor legislation unless these have been endorsed by 
the representatives of the working people. After such endorsements the 
N. C. F. has aided the working people in their organized capacity to accom- 
plish such purposes. An illustration of this co-operation is the workmen's 
compensation act. It is due to the American labor movement to say that 
immediately upon the close of the session last evening I called up over the 
telephone Mr. Daniel Harris, president of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, and asked him as to the participation of the Socialist party in the work 
of securing the workmen’s compensation act in the state of New York. He 


- informed me then, and this morning showed me the record proving, that the 


’ 










bill which the Socialist party advocated was one which was impossible of 
enactment by the legislature of the state of New York and was repugnant to 
the interests of the labor movement and the working people of the state of 
New York. As a matter of fact socialist “assistance” to that bill was the same 
species of assistance that we find in legislatures when under pretense of friend- 
liness toward the legislation, representatives kill the measure with kindness 
and defeat the very object of the bill. There is wpon the statute books of the 
state of New York the best, most comprehensive and generous workmen's com- 
pensation law which prevails in any state or any country. 

The capitalists in the Civic Federation who have participated in its work 
have done so for the benefit of organized labor. I think they have done what 
they have in an attempt to secure some improvement in conditions among 
working people. For instance, that body had a committee studying for over a 
year the subject of workmen’s compensation. Mr. Tecumseh Sherman was 
on that committee, together with experts from all over the country. They 
formulated a bill. When the New York State Federation of Labor declared 
that it would not stand for that bill the Civic Federation withdrew it from 
consideration. The members of that body endeavored insofar as they could to 
help in the formation of a bill on workmen’s compensation that would be 
helpful and beneficial. I do not know what their motives were; I simply know 
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their acts. And I say that there has never been an action taken by the 
Civic Federation that was hostile to the interests of the working people. 

The N. C. F. has never attempted to dominate the affairs of our move- 
ment, although certain socialist “‘intellectuals’’ have made such an attempt. 
It is most difficult for any one to determine motives. I can judge only people's 
acts, and I know that the acts of these men in the Civic Federation have never 
been hostile to the interests of the working people. There is no such thing as 
co-operation between the leaders of the labor movement and the leaders of 
the N. C. F. What I have done in that organization is to endeavor to impress 
upon all the interests and the welfare of the workers. So far as I am con- 
cerned I can go anywhere where men are assembled and where they consider 
the questions affecting working people. I can meet with them and bring the 
message of Labor to them. I argue and contend for the rights of the working 
people, and if I can influence men to any act of helpfulness toward any one 
thing in which the working people are interested I have accomplished some- 
thing. I have never felt that I have come away with my skirts besmirched, 
my character impaired, or my determination to toil and to struggle decreased 
or impeded in any degree. I would appeal to the devil and his mother-in-law to 
help Labor if Labor could be aided in that way. 

This is not a contradiction of my previous statement that the struggles of 
the workers for betterment must be conducted by the workers themselves. 
The N. C. F. is quite as emphatically damned by the N. A. M. as it is by the 
Socialists. The N. A. M. declares that the N. C. F. is dominated by the labor 
leaders. I do not confirm that assertion—I do not care. to weaken such 
influence as I may have in the Civic Federation by claiming that I dominate it. 

The N. C. F. is a purely voluntary organization. There is no such thing 
as membership in the ordinary sense of the term. Men who are willing to give 
or to secure aid, simply attend. The officers are simply for the purpose of 
administration. Those who come to the annual meetings elect the officers. 

The relations existing between the men in this organization and the 
representatives of the national labor movement have no parallel in any 
other country. For instance in Germany capitalists would not condescend 
to meet with the representatives of Labor in such a manner and for such pur- 
poses as I have outlined. Yet let me call your attention to the fact that in the 
strike in the building trades in Berlin and extending throughout all Germany 
about two years ago there was a board of arbitration selected on which there 
were capitalists and several public officials but not one labor man. In England 
when the coal strike occurred two years ago, there was a conference between 
the representatives of the organized coal miners, the coal mine owners and the 
representatives of the government. These were special cases but they had a 
definite purpose. The same purpose determines every activity in which 
I am engaged in any work of the N.C. F. 


* * * 





Outside of the United States, the trade union movement is strongest in 
Great Britain. The movement in Germany comes second. It is poorly organ- 
wed in Austria and Belgium. The Scandanavian countries, Sweden, Norway 
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and Denmark, were better organized before the general strike of five years ago. 
That strike weakened the movement there somewhat. 

With respect to the actual accomplishments and the attainment of reform 
measures in the nature of labor legislation, Germany ranks first, next comes 
England, then Austria, then Belgium. Belgium occupies an entirely different 
position from England, Germany, or Austria, for Belgium is a highly developed 
industrial country. Yet the trade union movement there is very, very far 
in the rear of the movement in other countries. 

The German trade unionists are closely allied to the Socialist party in 
membership, and there és a spirit of common work; but this must be borne in 
mind in regard to Germany: ‘The trade unions of Germany have absolutely 
no right of lawful political activity. I have said that if I lived in Germany 
I would belong to the Socialist party, not because I would give adherence to 
the philosophy of socialism, but because it is the only protesting democratic 
political party in Germany. 

A large proportion of the trade unionists in Germany support the candi- 
dates of the Socialist party. A number of prominent trade union leaders, trade 
union men, are members of the Reichstag, including the President of the 
International Federation of Trades’ Unions, Mr. Carl Legien. Mr. Legien 
belongs to the revisionists, or Bernstein school of the Socialist party, 
which recognizes the absolute economic independence of the trade union move- 
ment from the domination of the Socialist party. 

In England the political activity of the trade union movement expresses 
itself in an independent political party known as the Labor party. In that 
party socialist organizations, independent labor and Fabian associations are 
officially represented. 

Belgium is fairly representative of the political action of the workers. 
The socialists of that country dominate the offices and dominate whatever 
of the labor movement there is in Belgium. As a consequence the economic 
conditions of the Belgian workers are among the lowest in Europe. Wherever 
the workers are most active politically and place their faith in a political 
party for the attainment of their rights and interests, there they lose sight of 
their economic interests, believing that by casting their vote once a year they 
can secure remedial legislation that will take the place of the work of trade 
unionism. 

The A. F. of L. has an independent policy, an independent political 
policy—a policy so independent politically that it is independent of the 
Socialist party too. It is concerned more about achievements than it is 
about the instrumentality for achievement. We have achieved through the 
American labor movement more real betterment for the working people 
than has been accomplished by any other labor movement in the world. 

The entire trade union movement of America is absolutely without any 
parties and without political affiliation. The large national organizations 
not affiliated to the A. F. of L. are also absolutely independent politically. 
The labor interests most intimately associated with the A. F. of L. during 
the entire period of its national legislative activities have been the rail- 
road brotherhoods. 
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Wherever the federal government has undertaken industrial legislation 
in this country, that legislation has affected the men engaged in interstate com- 
merce, men engaged as workmen on the railroads, men in the engine and train 
service, and of course seamen. 

The logical tendency is to extend to the states in some degree the legisla- 
tive principles tried by the federal government. There has been for many 
years an insistent effort to establish for these men some tribunal that would 
fix by legislation the wages, conditions of service, and hours of labor. Insistence 
for the enactment of legislation placing in a government board such power is 
always traceable to the larger interests that employ men. There is an under- 
ground process constantly at work to devise ways and means ostensibly and 
superficially well-sounding, but which contain a process and a method by 
which the status of the workmen can be fixed. The purpese is to tie them to 
their tasks, that the right of freedom of action shall be first impaired and then 
denied. Our friends, the members and leaders of the Socialist party, would 
gladly establish that in the wholesale. They do not understand the real 
struggle for freedom. 

It is but the same effort that existed under English legislation in one form 
or another. ‘There is a law in England now by which a coal miner under cer- 
tain conditions, if he does not report for work at a specified time, can be pro- 
ceeded against, fined, and sent to prison. Frequent cases of that kind occur. 
I took great pleasure not only in exposing the existence of that law and that 
practice, but in showing how utterly at variance is such a condition with the 
boasted freedom of which I heard so much when I was on the other side five 
years ago as a delegate to the labor movement there. 


* * 


In regard to minimum wage legislation I think it is generally regarded that 
children, women minors anyway, and perhaps women, are the wards of the 
nation. They are not enfranchised, they have no political rights, and they 
have not yet attained any of the economic rights that workingmen have. 
They have not thus far protected themselves industrially as the men have. 
They have not as yet to any large extent shown a capacity to protect them- 
selves. They have sometimes shown this capacity, and have made magnificent 
fighting and self-sacrificing trade unionists. 


* 


The opinion has been expressed that benefits have been gained for 
laboring men through the agencies of such organizations as the National 
Civic Federation. As a matter of fact, I am not prepared to say as to the mo- 
tives of the men of the Civic Federation; but they have been instrumental 
in bringing together the representatives of the employers and the representa- 
tives of the workingmen after all other agencies have proved futile in bring- 
ing them together. The agencies of that organization have succeeded time 
and time again when no other means were available. 
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Regardless of the motives of the man who is willing to carry forward a 
movement which is in itself beneficial to the labor men I would avail myself 
of whatever assistance he could render. I would not accept his money, but if he 
desired to spend money in furtherance of the betterment of the conditions of 
working people, if I did not handle that money —because I will not handle any 
money —I would interpose no objection. 


* - * 


The labor movement in this country has already become political as well 
as economic. I am not prepared to say what the next or the future generations 
may develop; but to the A. F. of L., and I suppose to the Ameri- 
can working people, it is of less consequence what instrumentality is em- 
ployed in the accomplishment of the purpose than the accomplishment 
of the purpose itself. We have in the United States secured legislation of the 
most substantial character without the use or the necessity of a so-called inde- 
pendent labor party. It must be borne in mind that England, Belgium, and 
Gérmany are practically industrial countries. The United States, despite the 
fact that it is becoming an industrial country, is still largely an agricultural 
country. The agricultural workers are almost wholly unorganized and widely 
separated from each other. 

There is no application of the conditions prevailing in many other coun- 
tries to the United States. Bear in mind, too, this fact: some may say it is 
simply form, but in truth we have a republic. We have no established 
church; we have no established monarchy. The elements and essentials to 
political freedom obtain in the United States. Compulsory military service 
does not exist. All these elements of opposition which exist in many European 
countries do not obtain here. European workers are justified in establishing 
a political party and in seeking to remedy these conditions first. There is no 
necessity, in the United States at least, for dealing with these problems. Our 
problems are primarily industrial. I have my day dreams, and build my castles 
in the air, and sometimes allow my mind to run riot; but when I want to be of 
some service to my fellow workers now and hereafter I am going to get down to 
terra firma and help them in their present struggle. 

The A. F. of L. through its organizations has accomplished much. I 
know that the American trade union movement has done much, not 
only for the working people but also for the American nation, because 
there is not anything that the organized labor movement can do for its 
members that will-not have its reflex in the conditions of all other workers. 
The shorter workday, increased wages, better shop conditions, the character 
of the treatment of the men and women who work as compared to the general 
treatment of the workers in other countries are incomparable. 


* - * 
The increases in the numbers of the A. F. of L. for about twenty 


years, up to 1900, were along an even scale from four to five hundred 
thousand. In 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, and 1904, the numbers began to 
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elevate about four hundred thousand a year. That was the result of condi- 
tions, not a change of policy. The American workman had come to under- 
stand that the Federation was a movement really helpful in constructive work. 

The A. F. of L. is composed of organizations in various sections of the 
country. ‘The national and international unions send dues to the A. F. of L. 
based on their numbers. Central bodies, state federations, and departments 
pay only a nominal fee, because they are already represented through their 
national unions. Freedom of conscience and freedom of judgment prevail 
absolutely in the A. F. of L. We have no control over the organizations in 
any declarations, laws, or policies, which they may pursue, so long as these 
do not violate the common interests of the Federation. 


7 * . 


It has frequently been charged that the A. F. of L. and its affiliated 
organizations make no attempt to organize unskilled men in industries; but 
there are local unions of unskilled men whose membership reaches several 
thousands, even ten or fifteen thousand in one local union, as in the case 
of the local union of building laborers in Chicago. One of the leaflets pub- 
lished by the A. F. of L. issued for over twenty years and distributed in the 
millions, contains this statement: ‘“To maintain high wages all of the trades 
and callings must be organized; the lack of organization among the unskilled 
vitally affects the skilled; general organization of skilled and unskilled can 
only be accomplished by united action.” 

Out of the 1,760 organizers, 1,700 of them, voluntary organizers, are doing 
splendid work all through the country to organize the unskilled as well as the 
skilled, because the concentration of effort is more necessary for the unskilled 
than it is for the skilled. 

Although the I. W. W. claims to be the champion of the unskilled workers, 
its total membership (as stated by its own officers), in good standing, amounts 
to 14,300. There are affiliated to the A. F. of L. either directly as local 
unions or indirectly through affiliated organizations, single locals whose 
membership equals or exceeds that of the entire membership of the I. W. W.; 
for instance, the Chicago locals of the hodcarriers and building laborers, and 
of the street-car men. 

The A. F. of L. employs a large number of salaried organizers whose 
services are directed toward the organization of unskilled laborers. It 
disburses at least two-thirds of the money derived from per capita tax 
for the purpose of organizing the unskilled. In addition the affiliated na- 
tionals and internationals assist in the organization of the unskilled assist- 
ants and laborers of all kinds connected with their trades and callings. 
The statement that the A. F. of L. does not organize the unskilled workers 
of the country is an untruth. It is an unfounded statement made by the 
opponents of the A. F. of L. whojhave repeated it so often that many 
people are induced to repeat and believe it. 


* + . 


Several persons have asked for an explanation of the incident of the peace 
resolutions that were sent to Carl Legien which showed the restrictions which 
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the [German ‘government places “upon the actions of the German trade 
unions. At the Seattle Convention of the A. F. of L., last November, 
two series of preambles and resolutions were introduced, both having as their 
purpose the abolition of war among nations. One of the resolutions contained 
a provision recommending or urging the federal government of the United 
States to adopt the policy of a naval holiday announced by Mr. Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty of Great Britain; that is, the discontinuance for a 
year or two of the building of war vessels. ‘The resolutions commended the 
stand taken by Mr. Churchill upon that subject and recommended that the 
government of the United States should second the effort of the British 
government. 

The report of the committee which had the resolution in charge rec- 
ommended that the organized labor movement of the several countries of 
Europe should be communicated with for the purpose of having them make 
representations to their own respective governments to co-operate for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the resolution. Since the A. F. of L. belongs to the 
International }Federation of Trade Unions, I communicated with the chief 
executive officer of that federated body and asked him to transmit the resolu- 
tions adopted by the A. F. of L. convention to the officers of the various 
trade unions in their respective countries. I received a reply that com- 
pliance with this request was impossible because it would be in violation of 
the laws of Germany and that the trade union movement and its members 
would find themselves in jeopardy if they did what I requested. The 
officers and offices of the international federation were helpful in having 
the resolutions translated into a number of languages. These were returned 
to Washington and I sent them out from there direct to the officers 
of the trade union movement in the respective countries. 


The A. F. of L. has repeatedly declared and emphasized the 
principle that agreements entered into between organized work men and 
their employers covering a specific period, with provisions for wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment, should be sacredly kept. I think that 
perhaps the most conspicuous instance where there was provocation to break a 
contract not on the part of the employers themselves but by reason of the 
interests involved, was the case of the United Mine Workers. During the 
anthracite strike a general clamor went up for the United Mine Workers to 
hold a special convention to declare a general sympathetic strike of all the coal 
miners of the country. Despite the great desire that all had to help their 
fellow workers, yet to the great credit of the United Mine Workers they re- 
fused to take any}action that would violate their agreements with their 
employers. They kept the faith and their pledged word. Instead of giving the 
employers the right to say that it was useless to enter into agreements with an 
organization that would break agreements at any convenient time the United 
Mine Workers established an additional argument for entering into new 
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agreements. Nevertheless the anthracite miners’ strike terminated with 
considerable improvement in their condition. 


* * * 


The testimony as ended above seems to close rather abruptly and without 
any apparent concluding point. This is due to the fact that the statements 
were in response to questions of some of the Commissioners and have reference 
to earlier points of the examination. I am therefore warranted in succinctly 
setting forth some of the aims, purposes, and declarations of the A. F. of L. 

From the inception of the A. F. of L. it has taken the stand that 
while unions for the various trades and callings must each and _ all 
be left entirely free to govern themselves within their own borders, yet be- 
tween the members of all these unions there should be a bond as great as that 
between the members of the same organization. And it is the aim of the 
A. F. of L. to strengthen that bond by organization, and by education 
and inculcation of the feeling and consciousness of unity of interest 
and solidarity to place the labor movement upon a higher and more 
effective plane. It seeks to organize the yet unorganized workers, the skilled 
and the unskilled, the permanently located and the migratory. 

The A. F. of L. holds that whatever a man may be so long as he works 
honestly and seeks to wrong no other man or to advantage himself at the 
cost to another, and seeks to maintain this standard regardless of how any 
toilers may happen to be employed, he is a man. Though the A. F. of L. 
does not advocate strikes, yet it encourages them when all other mearts 
to obtain justice for the toilers have failed. It urges that the workers when 
struck, strike back as best they can. ‘Though strikes do not always win, 
even those alleged to be lost at least induce employers to forbear in the future 
and teach them a lesson they do not readily forget; namely, that Labor is the 
most important factor in production and entitled to a voice in the question 
of wages, hours, and conditions under which work shall be performed. 

The A. F. of L. stands as the most potent factor in all our country in 
defense of the right of free assemblage, free speech, and free press. It endeavors 
to unite all classes of wage-earners under one head through their several 
organizations with the purpose in view that class, race, creed, political, and 
trade prejudices may be abolished and that moral and financial support 
may be given to all. It aims to allow in the light of experience the utmost 
liberty of each organization in the conduct of its own affairs consistent with 
the generally understood practice of the identity and solidarity of Labor. 

The A. F. of L. establishes intercommunication, creates agitation 
and educates not only the workers but the educators. It.is in direct 
correspondence and conference with the representative workers and 
thinkers the world over. It urges the interests of the toilers in Congress, 
state legislatures, municipal legislative bodies, administrative offices, and 
judicial agencies. It initiates measures in the name of Laborand liberty, and 
decides upon acts according as they benefit or are calculated to injure the 
masses of the people. It has secured vast relief from burdensome laws and 
governmental officials. It seeks and will achieve freedom and justice for all. 
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It encourages and {has largely achieved the interchange of ideas, ideals, and 
methods. It seeks to cultivate mutual interest, and to secure united action 
to announce to the world the wrongs and burdens which the toilers have 
too long endured. It voices the aims and hopes of the toiling masses. 
It asks and demands the co-operation of the organizations, co-operation and 
affiliation of all wage-workers who believe in the principle of unity, and that 
there is something better in life than long hours, low wages, unemployment 
and all that these imply. 

The A. F. of L. endorses as basic these economic principles: That no 
trade or calling can long maintain wages, hours, and conditions above the 
common level; that to maintain high wages all trades and callings must be 
organized; that lack of organization among the unskilled vitally affects the 
skilled, whether organized or unorganized; that generally organization of 
skilled and unskilled workers can be accomplished only by united action— 
federation; that the history of the labor movement demonstrates the necessity 
for the union of individuals and that logic implies a union of unions —federa- 
tion. 

The A. F. of I. urges the concentration of efforts to organize all the 
workers within the ranks of the organized, fair and open contest for the 
different views which may be entertained upon measures proposed to move 
the grand army of labor onward and forward. In no organization on earth 
is there such toleration, so great a scope, and so free a forum as within the 
ranks of the A. F. of L., and nowhere is there such a fair opportunity afforded 
for the advocacy of a new or brighter thought. The A. F. of L. affirms as one 
of the cardinal principles of the trade union movement that the working 
people must organize, unite, and federate, irrespective of creed, color, sex, 
nationality or politics. In the language of the late William E. Gladstone, 
“trade unions are the bulwarks of modern democracy.” 

The A. F. of L. stands unalterably for the abolition of all forms of in- 
voluntary servitude and devotes its time anc efforts to make every day a day 
of a better life. 

The trade union movement fosters education and uproots ignorance; 
shortens hours and lengthens life; raises wages and lowers usury; increases 
independence and decreases dependence; develops manhood and balks 
tyranny; discourages selfishness and establishes fraternity; induces liberality 
and reduces prejudice; creates rights and abolishes wrongs; lightens toil and 
brightens man; makes the workers’ workshop safe and brighter; cheers the 
home and fireside and makes the world better. 
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EDITORIALS | eit 


The use of armed men to defeat labor movements is one of the most serious 
tendencies of the industrial situation. Ostensibly these 
“ os cm men are for the purpose of keeping the peace. But keeping 
TYRANNY the peace is a most elastic term and has been interpreted to 
mean securing to the employer the opportunity to conduct 
his business according to his own desires, even though that may mean depriv- 
ing his employes of their rights as human beings. 

Not only have state militias, constabularies, and federal troops been called 
out to protect the interests of employers against striking employes, but 
employers have adopted the custom of arming men in their own service, 
thus maintaining private police or even armies. This custom makes large 
landholders independent of government agencies, at least upon their land. 

As the practice has become more firmly fixed and more generally adopted, 
it has come about that the greater part of active service of both state militias 
and constabularies has been in the interests of big business corporations. In 
addition large numbers of men have adopted strike-breaking as a trade. 
Detective agencies undertake the work of furnishing strike-breakers to 
employers who are unable to maintain peaceful relations[with their workers. 
This work attracts a roving, reckless, adventure-seeking class of ruffians, 
usually the social and industrial derelicts and outlaws. The nature of their work 
is such as to arouse lawlessness and brutality and hence is thoroughly demor- 
alizing. These men are shipped from state to state wherever industrial con- 
flicts exist. ‘Thus a trade and the spirit of that trade have been established 
hostile to the welfare of the workers. These constitute forces that have made 
industrial conflicts more militant and more irreconcilable and have enabled 
employers to be more ruthless in their greed and more lawless in their methods. 

The spirit of lawlessness has been further stimulated by grasping after 
power. When employers assumed the power to maintain their own rights inde- 
pendent of governmental agents they naturally assumed the power to interpret 
their rights. Thus many big employers have established themselves above and 
beyond the law entirely after the fashion of feudal despots. And like those 
feudal despots of old, they have involved communities in private warfare and 
anarchy. 

Warfare of this kind has been waged during the past year in West Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, and Colorado, where political and military sovereignty 
founded upon vast land holdings has enabled mine operators not only to con- 
trol their possessions but to control governmental agents in the performance 
of their functions. All of this has been done for the purpose of protecting 
property rights. For these sacred interests human rights have been brushed 
aside and trampled upon. 
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No one will deny the rights attaching to the ownership of property. But 
every right entails an accompanying duty. Property is acquired for two pur- 
poses, for use and for power. The incentive to acquire property for use is of 
course limited. The incentive to own property for power is practically 
unlimited. 

With the development of industry and the amassing of big fortunes prop- 
erty for power has come to mean not only power over material things but 
power over the lives of people. It means power to control where men, women, 
and children shall live, how they shall live, and where and under what condi- 
tions they shall work. It means power to limit opportunities for develop- 
ment and for activity —power over all the details of daily life and over the 
realization of aspirations for the future. 

Power of that sort implies such grave responsibilities and duties that it 
can not be exercised for the benefit of the owner alone but must take into 
consideration social welfare. In fact, no one man or few men can safely be 
trusted with so much power. Those who exercise power must be made re- 
sponsible. In political affairs we have found it necessary to abolish autocratic 
power and to make all agents responsible. Irresponsible power in industrial 
affairs may be just as deadly to individual initiative and progress as it was in 
political. 

The working people belong for the most part either to the class which 
owns no property or to those who possess property for use only. But they have 
worked out a method for protecting themselves and maintaining their rights 
as human beings even against those who possess incalculable power through 
their great property possessions. By organization the workers who possess 
no property have succeeded in making*’employers realize the‘duty that accom- 
panies property. 

Organization gives to the workers a sense of safety and stability and 
enables them to establish standards of justice. It is a means by which the 
masses have made irresponsible wealth recognize the rights of other indivi- 
duals in society and conform to its duties. Organization of the workers has 
been made imperative by the concentration of property in the hands of a 
small percentage of the citizenship. For this reason men of property whose 
purpose is exploitation of workers and all the other agents of production have 
made unremitting warfare upon labor organizations. 

The mine operators in the three states in which civil war has been waged 
during the past year made unreasoning opposition to dealing with workers in 
their organized capacity. The operators of West Virginia finally realized the 
hopelessness of opposition to a necessary, natural development and established 
with their employes permanent means for attaining industrial justice. Organ- 
ized labor and collective bargaining are the most potent forces for making 
owners of property responsible for the use of their power. 

So long as the mine operators of Michigan and Colorado maintain their 
opposition to organizations of laborers they are stopping progress and prevent- 
ing industrial peace, which can only result from justice. 

So long as the citizens of these states permit these property holders to use 
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the power derived from their property in an irresponsible, autocratic manner 
they are giving their sanction to the maintenance of medieval industrial 


conditions. 
The citizens are doubly culpable who permit the maintenance of such 


use of power by armed troops. 





No injunction ever issued proves more conclusively and completely the impera- 

tive need for legislation preventing further abuse of the 
MORE injunctive process than that granted by Federal Judge 
oeees cones Otis Humphrey against the Tri-City Central Trades 
USURPATION 

Council. Last November the American Steel Foundries at 
Granite City, Illinois, closed down, throwing its sixteen hundred employes out 
of work. In April the foundry opened with a declared antiunion shop policy 
and reduced wages. After a winter without work, the men could ill afford 
to accept reduced wages. A committee representing the Central Trades 
Council called upon the management to offer to arbitrate the differences 
between the employes and the employers. 

The management curtly told the committee that there was ‘‘nothing to 
arbitrate; that no committee or organization would be recognized; and 
that if the sixteen hundred employes had grievances they would be permitted 
to have a hearing one at a time. From the supercilious attitude and auto- 
cratic policy of the management it was evident that they were unwilling to 
meet their employes for the purpose of making a satisfactory business agree- 
ment and that they proposed to force their employes to accept lower wages 
and poorer conditions. The employes struck. To present their cause to fellow 
workers, strikers stood on the streets leading to the foundry. Disturbance 
was fomented which served as a pretense for applying for an injunction. 
Federal Judge Humphrey issued a decree containing the following commands 
by which the strikers were to regulate their conduct: 

“It is further ordered, adjudged, and decreed by the court that the said defendants, the 
Tri-City Central Trades Council, its officers and agents and Harry McKenny, Ted Ishmann_ 
Earl Galloway, William Thornburg, C. Thornburg, Tom Churchill, Clay Holmes, Eddie 
Roach, John Aldridge, Isaac Cook, Benj. F. Lamb, J. P. McDonough, and C. E. Gerlich, 
and each of them, and all persons combining with, acting in concert with or under their 
direction, control, or advice, or under the direction, control, or advice of any of them and all 
persons whomsoever be, and are hereby,perpetually restrained and enjoined from in any way 
or manner whatsoever by use of persuasion, threats, or personal injury, intimidation, sug- 
gestion of danger or threats of violence of any kind, from interfering with, hindering, obstruct- 
ing or stopping, any person engaged in the employ of the American Steel Foundries in con- 
nection with its business or its foundry in the city of Granite City, County of Madison, State 
of Illinois, or elsewhere, and from interfering by persuasion, violence or threats of violence 
in any manner with any person desiring to be employed by said American Steel Foundries 
in its said foundry or plant; and from inducing or attempting to compel or induce by per- 
suasion, threats, intimidations, force, or violence, or putting in fear or suggestions of danger 
any of the employes of the American Steel Foundries or persons seeking employment with it 
so as to cause them to refuse to perform any of their duties as employes of the American Steel 

Foundries; and from preventing any person by persuasion, threats, intimidation, force, or 
* Vidletce, or suggestion of danger or violence, from entering into the employ of said American 
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Steel Foundries; and from protecting, aiding or assisting any person or persons in com- 
mitting any of said acts; and from assembling, loitering, or congregating about or in prox- 
imity of the said plant or factory of the American Steel Foundries for the purpose ot doing, 
or aiding, or encouraging others in doing, any of the said unlawful or forbidden acts or things; 
and from picketing or maintaining at or near the premises of the complainant, or on the 
streets leading to the premises of said complainant,any picket or pickets, and from doing any 
acts or things whatever in furtherance of any conspiracy or combination among them, or any 
of them, to obstruct, or interfere with said American Steel Foundries, its officers, agents, or 
employes, in the free and unrestrained control and operation of its plant, foundry and prop- 
erty and the operation of its business; and also from ordering, directing, aiding, assisting, or 
in any manner abetting any person committing any or either of the acts aforesaid; and also 
from entering upon the grounds, foundry or premises of the American Steel Foundries with- 
out first obtaining its consent; and from injuring or destroying any of the property of the said 
American Steel Foundries.” 


Free speech is the deadly sin proscribed by this judicial order. Repeat- 
edly and emphatically, strikers are warned against suggestion and persuasion. 
But why? If the cause of the American Steel Foundries will not stand upon 
its own merits, why should the judicial agents of the United States protect 
it by forbidding discussion? 

Consider thoughtfully the “destruction and the irreparable loss to prop- 
erty’ prevented by restraining the officers and agents of the Central Trades 
Council from “interfering by persuasion” with any person employed at the 
foundry. Persuasion may be unpleasant or inconvenient but when did it 
become unlawful? 

Furthermore, all are enjoined from protecting, aiding, and assisting any 
person committing this proscribed act of persuasion, or from being in the pub- 
lic streets leading to the foundry to meet with foundry employes for the 
purpose of discussing the antiunion shop policy inaugurated by the company 
and the reduction of wages in order to induce them to make common purpose 
with them. To forbid the foundry employes the right to discussion is to 
deny them a voice in determining the conditions under which they shall 
work and to give the employer absolute power to impose his will and inter- 
ests upon the workers. 

Suppose employes are persuaded of the justice of the strikers’ cause and 
quit work, in what way is the employer wronged? Has he any right to the 
labor power of these employes if they choose to withhold it? They are free men 
and hence the right to control their labor is vested in themselves. The writ 
of injunction lawfully applies only to property. How then can it be invoked to 
secure for an employer such labor power as he wishes? 

If these workers refuse to work for the American Steel Foundries under 
its antiunion policy, or for any reason, in what way has that corporation been 
legally wronged? It follows then that there can be nothing illegal in talking to 
employes for the purpose of persuading them to do what they have a lawful 
right todo. When Judge Humphrey enjoins workmen from the doing of legal 
acts and justifies his order by designating such action of the workers as a con- 
spiracy, he has exceeded his judicial authority and has used his great power to 
promote injustice. 

Irresponsible judicial power vested in agents who are unfamiliar with 
conditions and forces that make the life of the workers in industry a struggle 
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with greed and inhumanity has resulted in practices which have promoted 
industrial injustice. In order to protect employers and their interests injunc- 
tions such as this one issued by Judge Humphrey have denied workers their 
rights in order to assure employers the “free and unrestrained control” of their 
property and the operation of their business. Or in other words, workers have 
been judicially treated as property in order that the employer might not lose 
money through a long and successful strike. 

The workers have asked legislation to prevent this abuse of the writ of 
injunction and usurpation of power by judges. Their demands are contained 
in the Clayton antitrust bill now pending in the Senate. That bill as passed 
by the House is the fulfillment of party platform pledges made in 1912. 
The workers of the United States demand as a protection against such inva- 
sion and perversion of their rights and the further imposition of injustice, the 
immediate passage of the labor sections of H. R. 15,657, as passed by the House 
of Representatives. 





Employers often feel entirely competent to arrange all the details of business, 

They wish to manipulate not only material things for 
VANISHING OF profits but the lives and conduct of theiremployes. Indeed, 
CAPITALIST : ° 
“UNIONISM”’ it may be doubted whether these employers recognize any 

distinction between employes and the products with which 
the industry deals. They regard both alike as fair subjects for any manner 
of experimentation. 

Many of these experiments have dealt with the organizations of the 
workers because these organizations have enabled workers to improve their 
conditions and have thereby reduced unearned and undeserved profits. 

Many and ingenious are the methods employers have devised to get rid of 
labor organizations. Some have chosen more subtle ways than open opposi- 
tion and have attempted to substitute for virile, effective organizations per- 
fectly harmless imitations, enshrouded in sentimentalism and personally 
conducted by employers. 

Of such a nature were the National Trades and Workers’ Associations 
advocated by the late C. W. Post. They were organizations from which 
had been eradicated all gross and normal interference with the employers’ 
business. A few of these C. W. Post planted in carefully prepared soil. They 
had a sickly existence for a brief while and then faded like fragile flowers 
crowded out by the vigor of hardy growing things and vanished before the 
real forces of life. 

The reason why the National Trades and Workers’ Associations failed was 
their artificial, useless nature. Only those things live which serve a real need 
and conform to the forces and conditions of life. 

Notwithstanding the results of that experiment now comes Colonel 
George Pope proposing a new unionism. Undeterred by any nice sense of the 
fitness of things, this president of the National Association of Manufacturers 
well known for its union destroying policies, asserts without bashfulness: 

“I believe the closer the relation is between employer and employe the less intervening 


space there will be for discordant elements to creep in. If, by a new unionized sentiment 
existing exclusively between ourselves and our associated employes, we could get speedily rid 
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of the reckless, mercenary, and malevolent labor leader, with his gospel of distemper and his 
inflated ideas of phantom power; if, also, we could clear the deck of political medicine-men, 
with their noisy demagoguery and blatant claims; if we could awaken in the minds of the 
selfish and reversionary type of employer a quickening sense of broad, enlightened responsi- 
bilities—if, I say, these retarding elements could be eliminated by force of the united efforts 
of employers and employes, a new era of industrial order would be attained. Nor do I think 
this new era a dream. I believe the spirit of calmer outlook is broadcast in our land and that 
employes are beginning to survey critically and appraise the alleged claims of their so-called 
leaders. I would say that labor leadership is decidedly on the defensive in the eye of their 
own constituency. The promised land has turned out to be a wilderness. It is therefore the 
employers’ time and opportunity to demonstrate beyond all cavil that the best friend, the 
wisest protector, is the American employer. That is the real, the ideal union.” 


Since the recent Congressional lobby investigations all the world knows 
the tenderness and idealism with which the N. A. M. has treated the welfare 
of the workers. In the face of the deliberate, persistent policy of this organiza- 
tion of employers to destroy and to corrupt all the agencies by which employes 
can better their conditions, does Colonel Pope seriously believe that sane men 
and women will reject organizations and leaders proved true and effective and 
trust their welfare to his ideal union, the new unionism? Colonel Pope’s 
hot words and fervid rhetoric do not constitute convincing proof. He pro- 
poses that workers shall strip themselves of every means of self-defense and 
establish closer relations with employers who have been merciless in their greed 
for profits. Has the man no sense of shame? 

But even if he could establish this strange, new species of employers’ 
union it would perish from the life of industry, for it is not real but artificial. 
These new unions advocated by capitalists are much like the soliloquizing mule 
which had neither pride of ancestry nor hope of posterity. They are made- 
to-order institutions, patterned after capitalistic concepts of usefulness. 

The Westinghouse Company of Pittsburg foisted upon its employes a 
denatured union of the C. W. Post type. They called it the Employes’ Con- 
genial Union. It was intended that the “‘Congenial’s” discussions should be 
carefully expurgated and its activities chastely restricted to “‘proper spheres.” 
But when the employes came together, like all the rest of the human species 
they naturally discussed things in which they were most interested —matters 
affecting their conditions of employment and the so-called efficiency or speed- 
ing-up system. 

But such naturalness was contrary to the rules of the Westinghouse game. 
The workmen who took part in such discussions were reported by the Westing- 
house spies and were promptly discharged. When the “Congenial Union” 
protested and endeavored to send a delegation to ask the reason for the dis- 
charge of the men, they in turn were discharged also. Then, alas, for this 
experiment, the model ‘‘Congenial Union” went on strike in protest. 

The employers may make a union after their own ideals but it will not 
stay made. It will either die for lack of roots and nourishment or it will 
adapt itself to conditions and manifest new characteristics. 

Many employers have assumed an antagonistic attitude toward organiza- 
tion of their employes. Some have lived to learn better, others have gone 
down in a conflict withirresistible forces. Unions represent a natural movement 
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for self-help, for justice and freedom; they represent progress for humans 
and industry; they can be destroyed only when mankind shall cease to aspire 
to the attainment of these ideals. 

Consider the action of the Cleveland Board of Education in declaring to 
the teachers of Cleveland that membership in any organization affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor would be considered automatically as a 
resignation. But the Cleveland Board of Education was unable to enforce its 
arbitrary and reactionary policy. The bitter unreasonableness of the opposi- 
tion which it manifested had the effect of rousing interest throughout the 
state in that practical effort to infuse democracy in the Cleveland public 
school system. The school board lost the first issue in the contest when the 
court sustained the right of the teachers to organize. 

The perturbation of the Cleveland Board of Education is most gratifying. 
Too long have these educational despots received the meek submission of 
teachers required by ‘‘professional ethics.” But all this did not give the teachers 
money for living expenses, higher education, and the things necessary for self- 
development. Despite the wrath of petty despots, teachers will repudiate 
educational associations of the ‘‘congenial’’ genus and will organize unions 
that produce results. 

No prejudice, no opposition, no selfish interest can permanently block 
the course of progress. Progress for the great majority of people can only be 
attained by collective action. Nor can control over that collective action be 
entrusted to those whose personal interests are not identified with those 
composing the organizations. Unions of workers must be conducted by 
workers for their own interests as they understand them. Such are the trade 
unions which have withstood all manner of opposition and have brought much 
betterment to struggling humanity. 

Thus, despite the subtlety and opposition of the Posts, the Westinghouses, 
the Popes, the tyrannous boards of education, or the open or hidden antagon- 
ism of other pretended friends of Labor, the work of organization, unity, 
federation, and solidarity is marching on. 

Toilers¥of America, organize!) NOW FOR THE THREE MILLION 
MARK! 





The discussions before the American Academy of Medicine at Atlantic City held 
recently were of more than technical scientific.interest. The 
pon ast aig ultimate purpose to be attained through medical knowledge, 
the health and welfare of humanity, was the dominant note. 

Study of human ills that they may be cured and prevented is a great work. 
High-minded men of the medical fraternity use their information and skill 
for those who suffer. Their ministrations have brought them into the homes 
and lives of the men, women, and children of industry. They know that many 
of the contributing causes to disease are of economic origin and hence many 
diseases are preventable. During recent years prevention has been given atten- 
tion more in proportion to its importance. Men who realize the possibilities of 
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prevention feel keenly the responsibility for avoidable arrestment of human 
development. 

To attain their purpose they seek to invoke every available agency 
voluntary and coercive. In the Atlantic City conference medical inspection by 
the state of minors employed in gainful pursuits was advocated, and even the 
proposal to make annual physical examination of every worker compulsory. 
From one viewpoint these plans seem to foreshadow a more healthy nation. 
So they might if executed by practical idealists under ideal conditions. But 
the vocabulary and the proposals of idealism may be borrowed for most 
vicious purposes. Even the devil may quote scripture. So employers who 
grind the faces of the poor may introduce systems of medical examination 
ostensibly for the protection of the health of employes but actually as a method 
of eliminating the less fit from industry in order that greater profits may be 
wrung from employes. 

Some industries have established the practice of making physical exam- 
ination one of the conditions of employment. Some follow the first examina- 
tion by periodic re-examinations. Others propose to follow employes to their 
homes to establish there sanitary conditions conducive to better health and to 
maintain supervision over the home life of employes. 

It has come about that physical examination means to the majority of 
those in industry merely an additional difficulty in retaining a job. Consider 
what would happen if physical examinations were made customary under 
present conditions when profits determine business policies. Workers whose 
vitality had been sapped by the coysequences of unemployment, overwork, 
or low wages would naturally not receive preference over those better fit. 
The spirit and practice of modern industry are almost entirely responsible 
for the undernourished, poorly kept bodies of those who bear the brunt of the 
heavy toil. Yet as the worker felt industry taking from him his very life, it 
would also hold suspended over him the horror of the loss of his job just at the 
time when his needs were greatest. Could any torture to sick mind and body 
be more exquisite than the contemplation of inevitable suffering for the indi- 
vidual and those dependent upon him? 

Then the invasion of the privacy of the home. Home may be a very poor 
affair, but it is a peculiarly personal possession where individuality is free and 
unrestricted. If the homes of the workers are opened to the agents of em- 
ployers, what manner of freedom is left them? What assurance would there 
be that the health supervision by the company doctor would not disguise a 
system of espionage? 

Have the employers of the United States shown that they are fit to exer- 
cise such authority over the lives of their employes? Have they shown such 
great appreciation of the sacredness of human individuality and human life 
that they have subordinated all else to these higher values? 

Nay, verily. In no other country in the world has the employing class 
shown such utter disregard for human agents and such merciless greed and 
grasping after profits. Those in charge of great industrial enterprises have not 
proved theselves fit to assume the duties of benevolent despotism. To give 
them the right to inquire into the personal health of employes might not tend 
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to improve conditions but would certainly place in the hands of employers 
greater power of exploitation. 

Health, exuberant, abundant vitality is a most precious possgssion for 
which one will pay almost any price but the loss of personal freedom. { If a man 
lose freedom, what is there left him? 

Even to gain health one dare not trust his freedom to the power of any 
other man. There are greater things than health. This is why organized 
workers have frequently opposed plans of employers which were ostensibly 
for the protection of their health. 

For this reason it was our duty to say the unpleasant things to the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis at its 
recent meeting in Washington. That association was considering the problem 
of stamping out tuberculosis among industrial workers as a reform to be 
worked out by those above by means of physical examinations and inspection 
by company doctors, supervision of sanitary conditions at work and at home. 
We endeavored to show the menace such a program held for the freedom 
of the workers and to show that the organized labor movement had done more 
to eliminate tuberculosis and to improve the physical welfare of the workers 
than all efforts that had come from the outside. 

The American Federation of Labor early endorsed the movement to 
prevent tuberculosis and has given that cause practical and educational 
assistance. Affiliated organizations, the mine workers, the cigarmakers, 
the printers, the needle trades, and others, have established higher sanitary 
standards of work and have taught workers some of the essentials of good 
health. Statistics show that the lives of the organized workers have been 
lengthened; for instance, in the cigarmaking trade the average life of the 
workers has been increased fifteen years during the last thirty-two years. 

This question of health protection is with the workers a very real prob- 
lem. But we will not allow it to conflict with that which is of greater conse- 
quence —the right of freedom. This was the purpose of the resolution intro- 
duced in the Seattle convention by Mr. James O’Connell protesting against the 
practice of physical examination for men employed in the government navy 
yards. 

As workers we want health, but we want the health of free men and women 
not that of work animals or slaves. The workers are more than subjects for 
experiments in eugenics or for the benevolence of philanthropy. They are 
human beings with the right to seek their own welfare and self-betterment. 

The underlying cause of practically all unsanitary and unhealthful condi- 
tions in the homes of the workers is insufficient wages, long hours of daily 
toil, which make impossible provision for a better home life or aspiration 
to be something better. If the real welfare of their employes is the 
motive that is actuating employers in their present attempts to improve health 
conditions, let them increase wages. Higher wages are a wonderful educa- 
tional force and produce immediate results in better living. They have no 
tendency to blunt initiative or to curtail the liberty of the individual. 

Higher wages are the most effective method and agency to build up 
physical energy, conserve producing power, and to inspire creative intelligence. 
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The efficiency fad as it prevails in industry amounts to vivisection of per- 

sonality. The operation is performed upon the workers 
NOT “EFFI- without care for preventing subsequent pain or suffering 
CIENCY” BUT rae rs.- ain , 
ENERVATION °% for avoiding injury to the victims. Efficiency systems 

are instituted for the purpose of making agents of pro- 
duction more profitable. The method is to reduce the money costs of these 
agents by establishing fixed rules and standards from experimentations and 
efficiency records. Work is reduced to mechanical reactions performed 
at the highest possible speed. 

Many of these vivisection experiments have been performed in shops and 
factories. The efficiency experts or engineers with ‘‘professional loyalty” have 
pronounced their experiments successful. The objects of the experiments 
have in every instance protested against the dehumanizing results. 

The efficiency engineer proceeds with his work on the supposition that 
there is one standard method which is the best method of performing every 
part of industrial production regardless of the individuality of those doing 
the work. He selects a group of specimens, carefully observes their charac- 
teristics and reactions. From these collected data he deduces standards 
and rules to be observed by all workers. 

The idea is to relieve workers from all possible effort, mental and physical, 
that does not result in the greatest results in material production. Every 
action is to be sure, without deviation, as mechanical as that of a perfectly 
adjusted machine. Machine perfection is the ideal. But is machine perfec- 
tion the highest type of perfection? Which do we value more highly, the 
machine woven rug or the Persian rug whose very imperfections or variations 
of designs are the proofs of hand labor and individuality which give the 
Persian rug its value? Which do we value more highly, the mechani- 
cally accurate chromo or the work of the artist replete with the interest and 
individuality of human imperfection? 

Should such rug weavers and artists be subjected to efficiency systems, the 
artistic creative power that now makes their work a joy to themselves and to 
many others would be killed by the vivisection experiment. What would 
happen to those of greater artistic power and more pronounced individuality, 
happens to every worker who is forced to work under a directing taskmaster 
who prescribes every motion. 

The work that each individual performs molds the individual. It hampers 
or develops his personality. The greater part of his life, the best part of the 
day, the best physical and mental energy go into the workshop or factory. 
Whatever of individuality and creative enthusiasm is repressed there will 
rarely find opportunity for expression elsewhere. Making any life work 
mechanical is too great a social loss to be profitable to a nation. Besides it is 
needless. Machine production does not necessitate machine-minded operators. 
As operating forces no two machines are alike. The individual parts may 
be just alike, but when the machine is put in motion and goes through that 
mysterious process called adjusting, when part fits into part, the whole becomes 
a living thing of power with an individuality of its own. That individuality 
is the soul of the machine which every real operator must know and feel and 
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understand if he would get the best work from it. Knowing his machine is the 
result of intuition and love for work that can not be taught by rules or effi- 
ciency experts—it is the result of creative imagination given unrestricted 
development. The workman knows the feel and the motion of his own tools or 
machine and knows how best to use them. 

Every workshop, factory, and mine might be filled with workers whose 
handiwork would bear the stamp of individual efficiency. That is the ideal 
which organized labor is endeavoring to realize. In many instances so great 
is the greed and inhumanity of employers that organizations are concerned 
principally with protecting the workers and battling for the right to existence. 
As protection becomes more sure, opportunity is afforded for development. 

Development of highest efficiency is an individual problem which each 
can work out best for himself, if only given the opportunity. Each individual 
must be given an opportunity to find himself, to put his soul into his work, to 
find creative joy in work. That can not be done with starved minds and under- 
nourished bodies, by workers haunted by the loss of work if the required 
number of motions per hour are not forthcoming. Efficiency is the result 
of growth, the maturity of development. It will not spring forth at the com- 
mand of the efficiency engineer saying, “Let there be Efficiency.” 

Sometimes efficiency experiments have been tried in institutions not of an 
industrial nature. The New York Nation comments editorially upon two 
such experiments as follows: 


“Just now the University of Wisconsin is being subjected to an ‘efficiency’ survey, 
which must make any true scholar feel strongly tempted to hand in his resignation. Sub- 
poenas are even threatened, and a New York researcher is reporting to be attending class- 
rooms with a stenographer by his side—doubtless to count the words the professor utters, 
to measure the attention of his listeners, to put a stop-watch on him, as if he were a brick- 
layer or a pig-iron handler. When an efficiency test was tried at Harvard last year, the 
whole faculty rose in arms, and the president withdrew the proposal; at Wisconsin, they 
must obey what the state decrees, when it decrees, or get out. To any one who thinks at all, 
this method of ‘bringing a university up to date’ is destructive of the very best for which it 
should stand. It is the beginning of an intellectuai thraldom likely to stifle any great soul, 
to reduce a college to the basis of a factory, and to ignore entirely its priceless spiritual 


values 


In time, and that not far distant, thinking men and women will realize that 
what applies to these two universities is equally true of the “bricklayer 
and the pig-iron handler;” that the conditions and the distinctive tendencies 
which justified a strike on the part of the Harvard faculty also justify a strike 
by the Westinghouse employes; and that a factory should be conducted with 
the same high regard for souls as colleges and universities. Factory workers 
have souls—often just as big souls as university workers. Besides there are 
many more factory workers than university workers, and therefore national 
and social welfare make necessary the conservation, protection, and real 
development of the masses of the people if the nation is to realize the greatest. 


possibilities. 
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The second annual report of the Georgia State Commissioner of Commerce 
and Labor recommends the passage of an arbitration act 


no mat og providing for the quick, peaceful settlement of indus- 
JUSTICE trial disputes. But peace is not an end that can be realized 


dire¢tly, for it is a condition resulting from agencies for 
justice and freedom for those concerned to direct and use those agencies. 
Individual workers must accept or reject whatever terms and conditions 
employers wish to offer. They have no choice hence they have no freedom. 
Through organization workers compel employers to consider demands pro- 
moting their health, safety, and welfare. Organization establishes industrial 
freedom. Without industrial freedom, political freedom can not exist. 

Organization enables the workers to live the life of the free. Agencies, 
responsible to those most vitally concerned, can be established by organiza- 
tion for reaching industrial agreements. Industrial justice is more likely to 
result when employers meet their own employes to talk over work conditions 
which they understand better than outside parties and to make agreements in 
which they are personally interested. 

The work to organize must be a real effective right recognized by the 
governmental representatives of the people. The workers can not in justice 
to themselves and their welfare acquiesce in the election of men hostile to 
their best interests. Sometime ago a former governor of Georgia publicly 
denounced labor unions and their methods and decried the power of the 
independent labor vote. Now that same man is seeking nomination for 
United States Senator from the people of the state. 

The workers of Georgia can not afford to jeopardize their interests by 
entrusting them to a man who has declared war upon labor organizations. 
They have a right to sympathetic consideration from those to whom they 
entrust their interests and welfare. 

Nor can Georgia expect to have industrial peace so long as its industries 
are founded upon child labor. Georgia was one of the last states in the 
Union to put any restriction upon child labor by legislation. The child labor 
law, enacted eight years ago, permits children ten years old to work and even 
that limit applies only to factories. Children of any age may work for any 
number of hours in stores, at soda fountains, as messengers, and in all occu- 
pations which can use child labor. 

Child labor stunts growth, both mental and physical, and thereby 
debases the human race. Child labor results in deterioration, wages that hug 
the poverty line, and industrial unrest. Child labor is a social and indus- 
trial crime that makes industrial peace impossible. Passage of the child labor 
law now pending before the Georgia legislature would establish some rights 
for childhood. 

Prohibition of child labor in Georgia would do infinitely more toward 
creating better relations between employes and employers than any arbitra- 
tion law that can be devised. 

Industrial peace will result naturally if only opportunities are afforded 
and the workers have freedom. Organized labor is the best guarantee of 
industrial justice and peace. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ON LABOR DAY 


Shall Labor Day lose its distinctive character and become a mere holi- 
day for general meaningless purposes and for the exploitation for private 
profit? 

Labor Day belongs to the working people of America. It is for them to 
determine ‘its value and significance. ‘Those outside the labor movement 
test its strength and virility by the way in which Labor Day is observed. 
Their test is justified by the fact that the power of the labor movement 
consists in its appeal tothe hearts, minds, and wills of the workers. Rouse the 
working people to a sense of their rights and interests and the labor move- 
ment becomes an irresistible power for their realization. 

In the labor movement as in every human endeavor, we become familiar 
with the heart forces and the ideals that brought the movement into existence 
and sometimes forget that these spiritual forces must be revived and nourished 
or they wither and die. Some labor organizations have fallen into this error. 
They have abandoned regular Labor Day demonstrations, parades, meet- 
ings, addresses, in the belief that such expenditure of time, effort, and money 
is wasteful. This is a most serious mistake. 

Such labor demonstrations are not wasteful and they do pay even if only 
through publicity for the cause of Labor. Men and women marching 
shoulder to shoulder typify impressively the purposefulness and the unity 
of the labor movement. They are a physical demonstration of devotion to 
principles—a proof that none can fail to understand. Observance of the 
day is a means of educating public thought and the agents for molding public 
opinion in regard to the principles and purposes of the labor movement. 
When our movement is understood, it will be recognized and established as a 
potent agency for justice and humanity. The objections and oppositions 
now interposed by employers will no longer be tolerated. 

No human movement remains at one level—it must increase or it must 
decrease. As new members come into unions they must learn the traditions 
and ideals of the cause of Labor. ‘The spirit of fellowship and the brother 
hood of man are the life of the labor movement. If this life be not nourished, 
the whole will become as a dead thing. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor urges that 
every central body plan to make observance of the coming Labor Day demon- 
strate to the whole nation the dignity, strength, and importance of the 
labor movement and to make the spirit of the day of such a nature that every 
worker shall appreciate more keenly the value of his union and shall be 
ready to perform his duties with greater enthusiasm and more perfect under- 
standing. Labor Day typifies a movement for life and humanity. Do not 
pervert it. Each city central body and all organized labor have a duty to 
perform. 
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“REVISION” OR “REVOLUTION” 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 

HE “revisionists’’ have now taken the lead of the “‘revolutionists’’ in 

every country of Europe. Only a few years ago they were denounced 

as traitors to socialism and a menace to socialist unity. They were 

in the pay of the bourgeoisie. They were reactionaries. They were icono- 

clasts destroying the cherished idols of the movement and proclaiming 

unbelief jin the one and only Marxite gospel. Their doctrines were mere 
palliatives for a society doomed to self-acting destruction. 

But the “revisionists” knew how to fight and talk their truths. They 
gained listeners and supporters. A decade ago they were able to point out 
to the “‘revolutionists” in Germany that the latter themselves had been 
adopting ways and means which comprehended recognition of the ameliora- 
tion of present society through uplifting the wage-workers. Especially was this 
the case when the party, after a long period of negation in the matter, endorsed 
the ideas of fostering voluntary distributive co-operation and recognizing trade 
unionism as apart from the revolutionary political movement. The necessity 
of participating in social insurance also contributed to the weakening of that 
part of the revolutionary program which contemplated ‘‘the catastrophe’’ as 
an inevitable historical necessity. 

When they were to be had the masses have wanted good things at once in 
their own day and generation. ‘Ihe orthodox socialist theorists were aban- 
doned to their reproductions of Marxite views, prophecies, and impracticali- 
ties. The revolt of the majority, however, only went far enough to establish 
its rule in regard to the enforcement of a gradually widening immediate pro- 
gram, with the emphasis of the struggle on its demands. The academic high 
priests kept their chairs, titles, and literary honors. But German socialism 
became in practice out-and-out ‘‘revisionist.” 

How thoroughly this ‘‘revisionism’’ is now grounded in Italy is demon- 
strated in the article which we reprint from the foremost socialist literary 
periodical in Italy, its editor a socialist of international fame, and the writer a 
veteran prominent in the Socialist ranks. Summed up, Monsieur Marchioli’s 
article declares ‘‘revisionism’’ has to do with only those reforms which contem- 
plate a new and just society. The first steps of “‘revision’’ as he sees them are 
in promoting labor organization and applying the power of that organization 
in the domain of economics. Contemporaneously comes the democratization 
of the state; in other words, endowing Italy with republican institutions. 
Monsieur Marchioli’s conception of local and general economic measures 
against monopoly follow to a certain extent accepted socialist ideals of the 
co-operative commonwealth. But the Italian party officially professes the inten- 
tion of leaving the small farm owners in possession of their lands, of not inter- 
fering with the smaller divisions of business, and of guarding forever the 
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principle of liberty. It may well be that in the course of experience the Italian 
socialists, as well as those of other countries, will find themselves forced by 
events to move away further and further from the notions of the early formu- 
lators of socialist doctrines. At any rate, “‘step by step revision,” as Marchioli 
observes, permits a continual discrimination between genuine and spurious 
progress. 

From their own showing, wherein is there difference of principle between 
the revisionists and the rest of us in the world’s working-class movement 
who are seeking social justice? We answer this important question by saying 
that in the United States the trade unionists have seen and declared for years 
that, exercising as all the citizens of this Republic do, many of the fundamental 
political rights which are yet to be achieved by the European masses, we have 
been spared their struggle to obtain those rights but have been brought 
face to face with economic problems in their terrific complexity. In Europe 
politics and economics have been so intermixed as to leave discussion upon 
them confused. 

Moreover, politics generally in this country have ever been professedly 
the politics of the masses. Wage-worker politicians have developed and 
every party has made it appear that the welfare of labor was its especial 
charge. 

Slowly the underlying principles of social justice are coming to be under- 
stood and their successive actual applications are being made plain and pos- 
sible. 
For example, in the matter of monopoly, this country has chosen the way 
of true revision; that is, the withdrawal of special privileges, and in the last 
decade has substituted regulation by public authority for the program of social- 
ist public ownership and operation. As one result an enormous amount of over- 
capitalization has been wiped out and other enormous amounts prevented. 
This line of work is yet but in its infancy. 

In the course of the thirty to forty years’ war between the supporters of a 
fantastic dream of a ‘historic day’’ when the crash and crumble of the present 
system should herald the metamorphosis of society, and the supporters of 
“first things first’ in our labor movement, the American Federation of Labor 
has had all the success possible in putting wages at their present high point and 
in reducing the workday to existing length. 

Labor organizations in all other countries have gradually imitated certain 
of the principal features of the American system. Every mushroom revolt 
against our movement has failed. One of the burdens of our organization has 
been the constant opposition and abuse of the socialist revolutionists. Today 
not only are their daily newspapers weakened and their rabid leaders aban- 
doned, but the European movement, serving so long as their exemplar, is 
rapidly in every country giving up the crude doctrines of cataclysm and magic 
resuscitation, and consequently of disdain for possible immediate betterment, 
that were the cornerstone of their faith. Orthodox revolutionary socialism, 
though yet burdened with its remaining impossibilities, is everywhere dis- 
solving. The hugest rock it ever struck, the one it could not budge, was the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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The article referred to, written by E. Marchioli, was published in the 
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“Critica Sociale’ of March 15, 1914, a fortnightly review of which Filippo 
Turati, a leading intellectual socialist and deputy in the Italian parliament, 


is editor. It is as follows: 


“REVISIONISM AND REVOLUIIONISM” 


HE director of the Avanti, B. Mussolini, on a 
recent Sunday, held at Florence a notable 
“conference” on the historical value of social- 

ism, which merits on our part some critical observa- 
tions. 

According to a résumé of the discourse, which we 
find in the Avanti of February 15, the orator, after 
a long historical introduction on utopian socialism 
and St. Simonism, and reviewing the dawn of capi- 
talism and the prophetic data of the Communistic 
Manifesto (a gospel grown old in nothing), has sought 
in the style of the argument of Kautsky to take 
away any revolutionary value whatever from the 
revisionism more or less Bernsteinite. We do not 
deny that Mussolini made several acute and just 
observations, but all in all it seems to us that, in the 
confutation of reformist revisionism, he has been 
one-sided. 

In order to combat Bernstein and the other re- 
formists it is not sufficient to halt, as he has done, at 
the theory of the concentration of capital, concen- 
tration which is not true in many branches of pro- 
duction and which does not signify in fact concen- 
tration of property in a few hands; it is not enough 
to limit one’s self to reporting a few facts regarding 
certain industries, leaving aside those relating to 
agriculture; but it is necessary to take cognizance 
of the problems of the crises, of the increase of 
misery, of the disappearance of medium commerce, 
and of the formation of other branches of business 
in their stead; it is necessary to analyze the Marxian 
theory of wages and to bring out in relief all those 
elements which dialectically demonstrate the auto- 
matic falling to pieces of capitalism; it is necessary 
to prove as an error the revisionist theory that capi- 
talism has not only a single line of development, 
that all industry does not follow a uniform direction, 
that the present social order is elastic and not rigidly 
mechanical and destined to explode at a given date; 
it is necessary to prove the conception of the alter- 
nate rhythms of industries and their limits of ex- 
pansion; it is necessary in a word to take away the 
basis of all those arguments which the revisionists 
have produced against the Marxist prophesies of 
the fatal and catastrophic dissolution of capitalism. 

We know well in an address one has to be suc- 
cinct; but one thing is brevity and another the 
omission of questions which in this case are of 
maximum importance. 

If Mussolini repeats his address elsewhere it will 
be well to omit the historical introduction of utopian 
socialism in order to treat more fully the points that 
we indicate. Thus the discussion of the vexed prob- 

of concentration and increased misery may make 
several steps in advance. But first it is necessary 
to see that revisionism is not concerned merely with 
4 period of economic prosperity and does not depend 
solely on the industrial progress verified in the last 
twenty years. It goes beyond this historical con- 


tingency and the undeniable increase taking place 
in real wages during the last decade; it is a profound 
and vast conception, political, historical, philo- 
sophical, which far transcends the restricted con- 
fines traced by Kautsky, and which, in its essence, 
can well make abstraction of the periodical cycles of 
crises from overgrown industries, negativing the 
idea that the crises should come according to the 
prophesied rhythm of Marx and form the prelude 
to that crisis of crises which is the final catastrophe. 

Passing by the criticism of syndicalism and the 
Sorelian ‘“‘myth,’’ to which we fully adhere, another 
part of the discourse of Mussolini to which we have 
to refer is that relative to the efficacy of revolution 
through reform, It is the central point of the dis- 
pute. 

Mussolini asserts: “In what do we distinguish 
the revolutionist from the reformist? In this: at 
the latter believes or has believed that reform is an 
anticipation of socialism; I believe instead that 
reform is only a development of the bourgeois 
society within the well-defined limits of hourgeois 
society.” 

For the sake of clearness we must here repeat the 
outline of the old controversy of the concept of 
reform and revolution and say that revisionism has 
never dreamed of reducing all reforms to a single 
common denominator; with Signor Laplisse we 
proclaim that it is necessary to distinguish reform 
from reform, as fagots are distinguished from fagots. 
Reformism has nothing to do with petty legislative 
measures, and it can without difficulty be admitted 
that many reforms are without special socialistic 
character. But this is not true of all, or of many 
others, which can be obtained and conquered in the 
domain of industry as well as in that of the commune 
and the state. In industry we see that, principally 
owing to the work of labor organization, of the col- 
lective rate of wages, of the workingmen’s com- 
missions, etc., the results are little by little lessening 
the employers’ absolutism; in the commune we see 
the possibility of an indefinite extension of the public 
services and the progressive absorption of many 
private monopolies, the profits from which at present 
flow into the pockets of the few; in the state we 
perceive the possibility of an uninterrupted democ- 
ratization, transforming the present repressive 
organs of political power into secure guarantees of 
personal liberty, changing the physiognomy of 
foreign diplomacy, disseminating professional in- 
struction, bringing into effect profound tributary 
reforms, together with gradual assumption of the 
public patrimony, as suggested by an English con- 
temporary economist, Pigou, in his celebrated work, 
“Wealth and Welfare,” and inaugurating the 
(democratic) military organization advocated by 
Cohen in Germany and Jaures in France in his 
“New Army,” etc., etc. 


In our mind, all this and much more that could 
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be added serves to re-enforce the position of the 
working class struggle, to diminish exploitation, to 
substitute growing control of the social riches, to 
lessen the discrepancy and injustices in individual 
advantages. To our mind, with the carrying out of 
the reforms really worthy this title it is difficult to 
dispute that the present society shall go step by step 
throwing off its bourgeois elements in order to ac- 
quire socialist elements. The progress shall be perhaps 
anticipation somewhat spurious which may purify 
itself in consequence of the work of socialists; but 
what seems indisputable is that these steps are so 
many stages. necessary in the process. Reformism 
can be struck to death only if it can be demonstrated 
(which seems impossible) that these stages are 
superfluous. Once admit their necessity, the ques- 
tion becomes an academic one from the practical 
point of view, the distinguishing between prepara- 
tion and anticipation. ... 

Before finishing we may submit other critical 
considerations regarding the final part of the address 
in which Mussolini, contrary to the opinion of 
Engles, believes in the possibility of the victorious 
insurrection in the streets and asserts that to ac- 
complish the revolution it is enough to oppose to 
the dominant bourgeois minority a daring and con- 
scious socialist minority. 

Apart from the old remembrances of insurrec- 
tions and barricades (the ‘‘myth”’ of the revolution, 
as according to Sorel we now have the ‘“‘myth”’ of 
the general strike), we believe that, notwithstanding 
the color of revolution, the theory of the minority 
thus brought out is a theory exquisitely aristocratic, 
contrary to all the spirit, to all the traditions of 
socialism. Marx had foresight when he explained: 
‘Heretofore all the revolutions have been works of 
the minority in favor of the minority; for the com- 
munists it shall be the majority who shall achieve the 
revolution in favor of the majority.” . . . 

The socialism which shall incorporate and efiec- 
tuate social justice in the most ample sense of the 
word has no need to place a value upon and appro- 
priate to itself theories repugnant to its own char- 
acter and inclinations. The socialists, on one side, 
ought not to be anything else than the delegates of 
the masses with the full and enlightened consent 
of the masses themselves; on the other, the masses, 
through self-education, through their institutions, 
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through the aid of public power, should render 
themselves ever mcre worthy and capable to carry 
out socialism. In the difficulty of the undertaking 
rests its own nobility. The better this work of prep- 
aration, of procedure, of accomplishment, the less 
necessity there shall be for violence and dictation, 
the less necessity to put off socialism to the “‘his- 
torical day.” 

For us, as well as for Mussolini, socialism is to be 
the result of scientific forces. We recall with pleasure 
in this regard that we were among the first to main- 
tain in these columns the value of the concept of the 
human will as against mechanical fatalism; in 
employing scientific forces for the accomplishment 
of socialism we think that socialists should proceed 
as if the final revolutionary act is to become super- 
fluous, as if the butterfly should issue from the 
chrysalis without violence. This does not exclude 
@ priori, that violence may hasten events, as a shock 
sometimes causes ripe fruit to fall from the trees. 

To our mind revolution is a respectable, ideal, 
logical construction, but has vulnerable points in 
its catastrophic intonation, in its belief in a unique 
act of resolution, in its presupposition that, before 
that act all is to be bourgeois and nothing socialist, 
in its division of society in two spheres separated 
by a Chinese wall and an abyss. From this dramatic 
conception, picturesque but unreal, is necessarily 
derived an undervaluation of all the intermediate 
points of the process, of all that serves in the way of 
preparation and direction of movement, as well as 
the absolute dogmatism of unalterable tactics for 
all time, for all places, for all the historical conjec- 
tures, present and future. 

We do not pretend to be able to change the revo- 
lutionary mentality with purely theoretical argu- 
mentation. It remains above all the experience and 
daily practice which render less rigid the revolu- 
tionary conception, which takes up with the appli- 
cation of undogmatical tactics in the action of the 
party, and which must gradually modify through 
evolution the fundamental idealogue of catastrophe. 
The modifications of tactics and theory which action 
shall influence will not signify any renunciation; it 
will contribute to a greater fusion and sympathy 
of the political organism of the socialist movement 
for the more rapid achievement of the common 
ideal. 





German Labor Notes 


By H. FEHLINGER 


MUNICH. 
HE following lines briefly summarize the annual 

I reports for 1913 of some of the more important 

trade unions in Germany. 

The German Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Union 
had at the close of 1913, 28,754 members (4,656 of 
whom were females), while a year ago the total 
membership was 30,061. The decrease amounts to 
1,307. During the last year the union had a total 
income of $188,115 and a total expenditure of 
$170,242. The funds increased from $89,251 at the 
beginning to $107,124 at the end of the year. In 1913 
unemployment benefit required an amount of 
$31,341; travelling benefit, $2,212; sick benefit, 
$23,587; death benefit, $1,140; removal benefit, 


$1,024; distress benefit, $151; strike benefit, 
$18,966; victimization benefit, $3,418; assistance 
to other unions, $1,938. Of the 80 disputes with 
employers which occurred during 1913, 66 were 
settled without resorting to stoppages of work while 
in the remaining 14 cases, strikes or lockouts could 
not be avoided. The total number of persons in- 
volved in trade disputes was 4,959; of them, 
3,490 secured increases in wages and 1,774 had their 
ordinary working hours reduced. The average 
weekly wages were as follows: 


Bakers Confectioners 
ie toni sddi tech teaiamiannandalll $6.24 $6.35 
1910.__ wit -- 6:42 6.47 
1912 . 6.61 6.82 
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The increase amounted to 6 per cent in the case 
of bakers and 7 per cent in the case of confectioners. 

The Union of Brewery and Flour Mill Workers 
increased its membership from 50,739 to 51,317, 
the net gain being 578 only. The income from all 
sources was $303,082, as compared with $290,002 in 
1912. The total expenditure for 1913 amounted to 
$243,987, which is $22,150 more than in 1912. The 
amounts paid in benefits during 1913 were as fol- 
lows: Dispute benefit, $26,918; sick benefit, 
$57,501; unemployment benefit, $23,673; death 
benefit, "$6,956; other benefits, $6,314. The total 
funds at the close of the year amounted to $496,844. 
The table below shows, by branches of industry, 
the increases in wages and reductions of hours of 
labor gained by the brewers’ and millers’ union in 
1913: 


Number of Persons obtaining 





Increases Reductions in 

in Wages Working Hours 
Breweries................-...-..--. 12,286 10,568 
Malt factories................. 486 257 
=e 320 249 
Distilleries a 166 13 
Flour mills... . 2,949 352 
Other establishments enol 136 98 
Total...... Pa ht Mt tae 16,343 11,537 


The Tailors’ Union sustained a decrease in mem- 
bership from 50,004 in 1912 to 48,712 in 1913. The 
receipts of the union amounted to $246,178 and the 
expenditures were $176,909; the total funds in- 
creased to $316,828. The sum of $76,337 has been 
spent on benefits; namely, $28,449 on dispute bene- 
fit, $34,304 on sick benefit, $8,078 on travelling 
benefit, and $5,506 on miscellaneous benefits. There 
occurred during 1913, 173 trade movements affect- 
ing 27,544 persons, 8,896 of whom were females. 
In 142 cases settlements were arrived at through 
peaceful negotiations. The number of strikes and 
lockouts was 31. The work-people were fully success- 
ful in 164 movements and partly suecessful in 5 
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movements. The chief benefits obtained through 
trade movements were as follows: 





Reduction of Hours | Increases of Wages 
Average Average 
‘ersons | Persons 
Affected Hours | Affected per Week 
| per Wi | | 
—_——— - a | — 
Males.............. 1,255 3% =|18,091 | 56 
Females..|_2,172| 1 | 6499| _33 





The German Textile Workers’ Union likewise 
sustained a decrease in membership from 142,634 
at the end of 1912 to 138,079 at the end of 1913. 
The central fund of the union expended on strike 
benefit $207,804; on sick benefit, $100,123, and on 
unemployment benefit, $70,744; on December 31, 
1913, the central fund amounted to $262,669. 
During the year under review, the union was in- 
volved in 187 disputes with employers. Of these 
disputes, 143 terminated without stoppages of work 
and 44 were strikes or lockouts in which 38,151 per- 
sons were involved. The principal results of the 
movements were reductions of the normal working 
hours for 5,880 persons and increases in wages for 
21,035 persons; in addition, 6,235 persons were 
otherwise benefited. 

The German Painters’ Union had, at the end of 
1913, 47,511 members, or 3,033 less than a year 
before. The costs of strikes were excessively high, 
chiefly on account of the general lockout of painters 
in the earlier part of the year; they amounted to 
$444,042. Sick benefit required the sum of $163,301. 
The funds of the union decreased from $469,571 in 
December; 1912, to $171,455 in December, 1913. 

Unemployment was very extensive throughout 
the year 1913, and it is this fact which accounts for 
the decrease in trade union membership; but, de- 
spite the adverse conditions, considerable improve- 
ments were obtained even during this year of indus- 
trial depression. 





Trade Unionism in England 


By Tuomas REECE 


Lonpoon, July 1, 1914. 

GAIN a survey of the current labor position in 
A the United Kingdom shows uninterrupted 
progress and continual expansion. What 
effect the halt in general trade will have upon this 
remarkable development of trade unionism remains 
to be seen. There are some who prophesy that now 
that our national figures of imports and exports are 
beginning to show decreases after two or three years 
of continual increases the period of prosperity is over, 
bad times are coming along, and the unions are 
going to lose. This is the most pessimistic view. 
A truer view is that British labor is now better 
organized than ever to meet the lean years. Any 


attempt to decrease wages will be met by resistance 
from fighting labor organizations better equipped 
than ever before to resist attack. They have 
touched records in both membership figures and 
financial resources. 





The non-unionist factor has been reduced to a 
minimum in all the leading industries and black- 
legging, direct or indirect, is universally condemned. 
It is in the detestation of what may be termed in- 
direct blacklegging that some of the most striking 
advances have been made in this country during 
recent years. The refusal on the part of railway and 
other transport workers to handle ‘‘tainted’”’ goods— 
that is, goods made up or packed by blackleg labor 
in a strike locality—has been one of the most fre- 
quent causes of sectional strikes in recent times. 

A journey through the country reveals unionism in 
localities which were never organized before in all 
their history. Take the railway service, for exam- 
ple. One finds the small rural railway stations— 
platform staffs, bookkeepers, etc.—boys and men, all 
organized and a fine union feeling prevalent. In 
many of these cases, the only unorganized men ap- 
pear to be those who are very old and whose time of 
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service to the railway company will expire in a year 
orso. If there isa non-union man of proper age for 
membership in his trade organization, he seems to be 
regarded much the same locally as the common 
hangman would be. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary development of 
unionism is in connection with agricultural la- 


borers, the farm workers, herdsmen, shepherds,- 


plowmen, harvesters, cowmen, etc. It was scarcely 
credited a few months ago that these men were 
really organizing, but the agricultural laborers’ 
union now has extended over all the country. A 
number of strikes have taken place, and one big one 
is in progress just now. This class of men has been 
among the most poorly paid in the country, their 
remuneration generally running to half a crown a 
day (about 60 cents), and this is the wage of a full- 
grown man, frequently with a family to keep. 
Progressive farmers welcome the movement. They 
know that agriculture can afford to pay better wages. 
They are themselves prepared to pay the higher 
terms asked, but want the union to induce the other 
backward farmers to toe the mark so that they 
may be freed from unfair competition in raising pro- 
duce and cattle. 

The standard here for the farm worker is $5 a week 
with a Saturday half-holiday, and a fixed payment of 
$40 for the four weeks’ harvest when the men, owing 
to the vagaries of the climate here, and to the 
exigencies of the season, have to work practically 
day and night at top speed. Practically the only 
people who pay the top figures, however, are a few 
model landowners like King George and a few 
well-known commoners like Harben, a man who is a 
big supporter of all the advance guard movements 
here. Pretty generally the demand is for sixteen 
shillings ( $4) per week. 

The building trades lockout in London still con- 
tinues, but appears now to be on the verge of settle- 
ment. At the time of writing the lockout is twenty- 
two weeks old and until now the men of all grades 
presented a united front. There are rumors just at 
present, however, that some of the unions are 
going to break away from the London federation 
and discuss sectional settlements with the em- 
ployers. It is not quite known what is the reason 
behind this, but it is generally regretted. 
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The big strike of the moment is that of the marine 

engineers. Several thousand men are now on strike 
at various ports and the ships are held up. Ship- 
owners, including many members of the em- 
ployers’ association, the shipping federation, have 
given way in a large number of cases at the principal 
ports. Very few vessels are sailing out at the old 
rates. Marine engineers on the boats endeavored for 
a long time to induce the shipowners to grant in- 
creased rates of pay in proportion to the amount se- 
cured by the seamen and firemen in their big strike 
of the last few years, and struck as a last resource. 
The marine engineers demand a series of increases, 
the highest being an advance of $10 a month for 
chief and second engineers on the boats and $7.50 
for third and fourth engineers. 

With regard to the movement towards greater 
concentration of labor forces an important ballot 
is now taking place in Scotland which will have 
the effect, if successful, of uniting all the Scottish 
miners’ unions into a new organization to be called 
the national union of Scottish Mine Workers. 
Voting papers have been sent out in batches to all 
the two hundred and fifty district miners’ secre- 
taries. Under the new union each district will be in 
control of its own local affairs and collect its own 
dues and arrange locally all other matters with the 
exception of strikes or lockouts, these being con- 
trolled by the executive committee in conjunction 
with the officials of the district affected. Strike 
pay will be given by the national union at the rate 
of $3 per member per week with 25 cents rates per 
week for each child under 14 years of age. 

At the railwaymen’s annual convention at 
Swansea in the middle of June, where sixty dele- 
gates represented a total membership of nearly 
300,000, an important discussion occurred upon the 
proposed triple alliance of miners, railwaymen, and 
transport workers. The discussion was in the 
main favorable to the alliance. The new national 
program involving an increase of $1.25 per week 
all round for railwaymen and an _ eight-hour 
Pay was endorsed. Many delegates would also have 
been glad to see the national union of railwaymen’s 
executive include a clause for a minimum wage of 
$7.50 in all those cases where the proposed increase 
would not raise wages to that figure. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,720 


District No. I.—Eastern 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. i ’ 

Organisers, Frank H. McCarthy, Edmond Sicard, Angel 
Trueba, Joseph J. Agurxis, Austin P. Kaveney, Thomas 
McMahon. 

District No. II.—Middle 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, ware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Se Frayne, P. F. Duffy, John A. Flett, Thomas 
J. Reagan, John L. Lewis, Michael Sotak, John Tafelski, 
G. R. Brunet, Cal Wyatt, Henry Streifler, Jas. E. Roach, 

Walker, Alex. Marks, George Selepets, Louis T. Romanoli, 
bE . Zoretich, Wm. Collins, A. W. Miller, H. L. Eichelberger, 
Luke B. Travers. 

District No. I1I1.—Southern 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 

. ~ Geor ia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 


> Louisiana 
Organisers, Chas. A. Miles, O. A. Cone, W. F. McIntyre, Sara 


:s, O 
A. Conboy, Mary Keleher, E B. Smith. 


District No. 1V—Central 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Jas. Short, 
Paul J. Smith, H. T. Keating, Thomas H. Flynn, Joseph 
Tylkoff. 

District No. V.—Northwestern 

Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern 

Comprising the State of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 

District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 

Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, ¥. . B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherton, C. J. Folsom, A. Raynor. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 




















































WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 

This includes: 

A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 
their vicinity. 

Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 

Work done for union labels. 

Unions organized during the last month. 

City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 

Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 

A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the organ- 
izers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished in 
factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

hrough an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers Richmond, Ind., and Belleville, Ill., establishing a 

Charles Iffland.—During the past month unions forty-eight-hour week and a minimum wage of 

have been formed at McKeesport, Pa.; Wheeling, $7.50. We are conducting an organizing campaign 
W. Va.; Centralia, Ill.; Colorado Springs and Den- 1 Boston at the present time. 


ver, Colo.; Perth Amboy and New Brunswick, N. J. Litho b 
Death benefits paid amount to $550, sick and dis- graphers 
abled benefits to $3,988. A lockout is on at Spring- James M. O’ Connor.—A union was formed at Los 


field, Ill., resisting the establishment of the non- Angeles during the month. Four death benefits 
union shop. Eighty-five per cent of our member- were paid, amounting to $2,000. The state of em- 
ship has been benefited by wage increases of from ployment is fair and is improving. 

$1 to $2, with reductions in hours from ten to nine. 


In many cities the eight-hour day is in force, and day Machine Printers and Color Mixers 
work has been established. P. E. Lyons.—Two dea th benefits were paid, 
Cigarmakers amounting to $400. Strikes are on at Philadelphia, 


* 7) k, el; i ’ i ’ ‘ad 
G. W. Perkins.—A local has been formed at Key —_ zo Ne heey ay le, Ohio, and Cort 
West, Fla. Death benefits paid amount to $34, 198.- : ; 
30. Two short strikes have terminated successfully, Painiers and Decorators 


and two more are still pending. 
ot . J. C. Skemp.—Two new unions were formed dur- 


Flint Glass Workers ing the oe ou general membership increased 
—o oo 836. Dea nefits to the amount of $14,735 were 
on co come Coke We va Bebe paid and $750 was paid in sick and disabled benefits. 


are on at Columbus, Ohio; Monroe, Mich., and Cats- 
kill, N. Y., for recognition of the union. We are Paving Cutters 
maintaining an organizing campaign in the flint Carl Bergstrom.—New locals have been formed 
glass industry. = Fitchburg, Mass.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Albany and 
roy, N. Y.; Ignace and South River, Ontario, 
Laundry Workers Canada. We have paid in death benefits $200, and 


Harry L. Morrison.—A new local union was _ in unemployed benefits, $850. Our strikes at North 
formed at Brownsville, Pa. Employment is fairand Sullivan and Franklin, Me., for wage increases and 
is improving. Agreements have been signed in better working conditions are still on. 
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Post-Office Clerks 
Thomas F. Flaherty—Unions have been formed 
at Boston, Mass., and Scranton, Pa. We are main- 
taining an agitation for the reduction of night work. 
Powder and High Explosive Workers 
Ira Sharpnack.—The state of employment is fair. 
Most of our contracts expire September 1, when we 
expect to improve conditions. We are maintaining 
a union label agitation. 
Journeymen Tailors 


E. J. Brais.—Local unions have been formed at 
Kingsville, Boston, and Springfield, Mass. We have 
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paid $1,144.50 in death benefits, and $1,545 in sick 
and disabled benefits. Our members are locked out at 
Oakland, Cal., and Seattle, Wash. 


Woodcarvers 


Thos. J. Lodge-—The woodcarvers joined the 
cabinetmakers in New York City in a strike, and 
after two and one-half weeks were conceded all 
disputed points. The firm of Irving and Casson of 
Boston, Mass., has been unionized in all depart- 
ments after eight years of fighting. The state of em- 
ployment is fair. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham.—Herman |. Ross: 
Our locals are increasing in membership. Our 
label trades department is maintaining a bulletin. 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix.—Harvey P. Greene: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. The building trades are gaining. 
We are maintaining a label agitation. We are in- 
teresting the laundry workers in oganization. 


ABRANSAS 
Stanford.—T. J. Cupp 
Organized labor is in an better condition than 
is the unorganized. Employment is fairly good 
in all trades. ‘The coopers are on strike. The or- 
ganized workers work shorter hours than the un- 
organized. There is a good demand for the union 
labels. 
CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—John T. Moore: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
Employment is becoming steadier. Our label league 
is doing good work. A union of plumbers is under 
way. 

San Bruno.—J. F. Beckner: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is steady, and our members are demand- 
ing the union label. 

Santa Cruz.—J. Tondorf: 

The building trades, musicians, and printers 
are fairly well organized. Employment is fairly 
steady. The condition of organized labor is much 
better than that of the unorganized. There is a gen- 
eral demand for the union label. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Organized labor is steadly gaining better condi- 
tions, while the unorganized take what they can get. 
Employment is steady at this time. Preparations are 
under way for a big Labor Day celebration. Our 
union label league is doing splendid work. A city 
ordinance has just passed making liable to jail sen- 
tence or fine any contractor who works his men over 
eight hours per day or who pays less than $2.50 a 
day. Locals of window washers and house cleaners, 
and confectionery workers have been formed 
recently, and a union of cleaners and dyers is under 
way. 


Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of un- 
organized labor bad. We are carrying on a union 
label agitation. 

Pueblo.—Ed. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in good shape, with nearly all 
workers steadily employed. Unorganized workers 
are in bad shape. The label council is keeping up a 
steady agitation for the union label. A union of 
stationary firemen is under way. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—G. F. Gilbert: 

Employment is very steady at present. We are 
maintaining the eight-hour day and have the business 
men of this city in our favor. A carpenters’ local 
has been formed at Wauchula, near here. 


GEORGIA 


Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 

Conditions in the railroad and building trades are 
good. Employment is steady in the building trades. 
A union of bartenders was formed during the past 
month. 

Macon.—J. C. Sullivan: 

Employment is steady. The plumbers have se- 
cured a 15 per cent wage increase and a reduction in 
hours of one per day. The condition of organized 
labor is 50 per cent better than that of the unorgan- 
ized. Our members are insisting upon the union 
labels. Several new unions are under way. 

Savannah.—Robert Fechner: 

The condition of organized labor continues to 
improve steadily. Unorganized labor has ne 
standing in the community. The State Federation 
of Labor is preparing to make an active fight for la- 
bor legislation in the state legislature now in session. 


IDAHO 


St. Maries.—J. Thompson: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good. 
Our members work shorter hours than the unor- 
ganized. We have developed a good union label 
sentiment at this place. 


ILLINOIS 

Alton.—John O. Fritschie: 
Condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized is very poor. In most cases they are 
working for $1.25. Employment is fairly steady. 
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In awarding a sewer contract the mayor of Alton 
specified that the work should be done by union 
labor. Patronage of the union label is continually 
urged. 

Centralia.—J. J. Bell: 

‘aThe condition of organized labor is good; that of 
the unorganized poor. Employment is steady. After 
a twelve hours’ strike, the gas and electric workers 
secured an eight-hour day without reduction in pay. 
We are doing good work for the union labels. A 
union of bakery workers has been organized, and the 
retail clerks are discussing organization. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
The building trades are picking up since the brick- 
makers’ strike has been settled. The Taylor 
system has been introduced in the Pullman shops. 
Employment for the organized is very steady com- 
pared with the unorganized. Our local label league is 
conducting a vigorous campaign. 

Chicago.—Joseph W. Morton: 

Prospects are encouraging since the settlement 
of the brickmakers’ strike, which resulted in these 

workers securing better working conditions and an 
increase Of one cent per hour. Building craftsmen 
are busy. The waiters’ union is still on strike against 
the Knab and Powers restaurants. The state 
supreme court has rendered a decision upholding 
the woman suffrage act. 

DuQuoin.—H. C. Roorbach: 

Conditions in the building trades are good, with all 
workers employed. A union of retail clerks has been 
organized. 

East St. Louts.—J. J. Smith: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. 
Employment is steady. The retail clerks struck and 
won their demands for opening stores at 8 a. m., and 
closing at 6 p. m. The condition of organized labor 
is much better than that of the unorganized. Our 
label league is doing good work. ‘The cement 
workers are organizing. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

There is a general spirit throughout this locality 
for organization. We have organized a local of clerks 
and bartenders at Royalton. Employment is fairly 
steady in all trades except the mining industry. 
There is a more general demand for the union 
labels than at any other time. 


Hillsboro.—Claud Jones: 

Organized labor is in very good condition. Em- 
ployment is steady, with brighter prospects. Our 
movement is raising wages and improving working 
conditions. ‘There is a good demand for the union 
label. Hodcarriers, electrical workers, and retail 
clerks are discussing organization. 

La Salle-—James P. Trench: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The car- 
petfters have secured 24 cents an hour increase. 
Weare conducting a vigorous campaign for the union 
label 

Mt. Morris.—U. B. Pittenger: 

The condition of organized labor is good. There 
are practically no unorganized at this place. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Organized labor is in good condition. There is 
little demand for unorganized labor here. Our meme 
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bers are insisting upon the union labels. Railway 
carmen have been organized and the retail clerks and 
barbers are discussing organization. 

Staunton.—Tilden Bozarth: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
central body and local unions have label committees 
actively at work. 

Streator.—Thomas Kelly: 

The condition of organized labor is good; that of the 
unorganized very poor. The delivery wagon drivers 
have raised wages without strike. A movement 
is now on to organize a co-operative store. A more 
general demand for the union label is felt. The retail 
clerks are beginning to realize the value of organiza- 
tion and are talking of forming a union. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—lL,. W. Belton: 

Carpenters and painters have secured a wage in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour without strike. Several 
new unions are under way. 

Princeton.—William M. Smith: 

About 80 per cent of the workers here are or- 
ganized. Employment is steady for the machinists 
in the Southern Railroad shops. Working con- 
ditions are very good in Princeton. 

Indianapolis —Frank Duffy: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, with 
employment about normal. The painters have re- 
ceived an increase in wages, their demands being set- 
tled by arbitration. The local movement is con- 
ducting a label forward movement. 

Linton.—John J. McCallum: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Our 
trouble is with the unorganized who insist on lower- 
ing the standard. The teamsters have opened their 
charter in an effort to interest the non-unionists. We 
have organized the local flour and cereal mill 
workers and the manager has agreed to use the label. 
Good work is being done for the union labels, 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

All union men are working with the exception of 
the railroad brotherhoods. Cigarmakers, printing 
trades, and building trades craftsmen are steadily 
employed. The union label is fairly well patronized. 
We are attempting to organize the cement workers 
and building laborers. 

Richmond.—Elmer S. Laymon: 

The condition of organized labor is good; that of 
the unorganized bad. Employment is steady. In 
the building trades it is heavy. We are steadily 
bettering conditions. A union of retail clerks was 
organized during the month. 

South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Continued 
improvements are noted among the organized; but in 
many instances conditions among the unorganized 
are deplorable. Employment is steady in building 
construction, but not so good in manufacturing 
plants. Unions here are criticizing the factory 
inspector for his laxity in factory inspection. There 
is a good demand for all labeled products. Unions of 
machinists and railway clerks are under way. 


IOWA 


Boone.—Sam Ballantyne: - 
Organized labor is in much better condition than 
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the unorganized, and most of the improvements 
have been secured without strikes. Employment is 
very steady in all lines except in the mines. The 
workmen’s compensation law has been upheld 
by the state supreme court. A city central body 
has been organized during the past month. 


Boone.—P. D. Swick: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized bad. Employment has been intermittent, 
and is steady just now. The painters have secured a 
raise of $2 a week for one year, beginning July 1, 
1914, and $1 additional for two years thereafter. 
The carpenters are on strike for a 5-cent increase. 
Three contractors have accepted the new rate. 
We are continually urging the patronage of union 
label products. Our trades assembly has been 
reorganized. 


Waterloo.—W. A. Moore: 

The Employers’ Compulsory Insurance Act is at- 
tracting considerable attention. The idea is prev- 
alent that it will work a hardship upon a large 
number of employes because of the physical exam- 
ination. We are developing an insistent label senti- 
ment at this place. Two injunctions detrimental to 
organized labor have been issued. A union of shoe 
and clothing retail clerks has been formed. We are 
attempting to organize the teamsters, bakers, gro- 
cery clerks, street-car men and laundry workers. 


KANSAS 


Emporia.—Carl V. Eckdall: 

Trade unions in this city are in good condition. 
Employment has been normal. We are continually 
urging a demand for the union labels. A local 
of musicians has been formed. 

Rosedale.—J. M. Sweeney: 

Conditions in all lines are fair. Organized labor 
seems to have the preference. Weare attempting to 
organize the street railway employes. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—E. H. Butler: 

We have just organized a railroad laborers’ union. 
Employment has not been very steady, but the 
works are starting up and prospects are bright. 
Unions of sheet metal workers, plasterers, painters, 
and plumbers are under way. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The unor- 
ganized work for about 50 per cent less wages. Em- 
ployment is steady. Our agitation for the union 
label is bringing good results. A state compensz- 
tion and liability law has been passed. 


Newton.—Thomas Graham: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized. Our label committees 
are doing good work. Painters, barbers, and molders 
are discussing organization. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good—much 
better than that of the unorganized. Employment 
is steady at the present time. Increased sales 
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of union label products are reported. Plumbers and 
painters have been organized, and we hope to report 
the formation of a bakers’ local in the near future. 


Portland.—Charles A. Darrington: 

Our locals are taking in new members at almost 
every meeting. Organizers are active here, and 
members are helping a forward movement. A strike 
of the iron workers, followed by a sympathetic strike 
of the hoisting engineers and hodcarriers, is not yet 
settled. Visits to locals are made in the interest 
of the union labels. A union of street railway em- 
ployes is under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
Employment is fairly steady. We are holding open 
meetings to interest the unorganized and expect good 
results in the near future. Good work is being done 
for the union label. The boot and shoe workers’ 
union has just received its charter. 

Lynn.—William A, Nealey: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of the un- 
organized bad. Wages are low and hours are long. 
The Jewish bakers have received $1 a week increase, 
Ice wagon drivers have secured an increase of $1 per 
week in summer and $2 per week in winter. The 
condition of organized labor is one-third to two- 
thirds better than that of the unorganized, in some 
cases twice as good. The central labor union label 
committee is doing good work. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

The condition of the organized is much better 
than that of the unorganized. A union of textile 
workers has been organized during the month. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Employment is steady. The painters are on strike 
for 45 14 cents an hour, and are conducting co-opera- 
tive stores. There is a good demand for the union 
labels. A union of plumbers, steamfitters, and gas 
fitters has been organized. 


Readville —J. J. Gallagher: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized. The plasterers’ 
new scale provides for Saturday half-holiday with- 
out loss of pay. This is the Boston agreement. 
The street-car men on the Bay State line secured 
a good increase. Mechanical trades on the Boston 
and Maine Railroad have organized a system 
federation. The Boston and Maine has introduced 
the Taylor system at its new shops, but it is not ac- 
cepted by the federated unions. 


Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

The condition of organized labor is improving and 
we are gaining ground. Employment is fair. The 
machinists are conducting an organizing campaign. 
Several locals have standing label committees. A 
union of stationary firemen has been chartered, and 
the retail clerks, teamsters, and building laborers 
are discussing organization. 


Winchester.—. A. Goggin: 

Organized workers have the half-holiday and en- 
joy an eight-hour workday. The unorganized have 
not these privileges, nor are they well paid. Town 
employes have secured an increase of 25 cents a day. 
Our members are calling for union label products. 














MICHIGAN 


Bay City.—Andrew B. Radigan: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The un- 
organized are poorly paid. Painters, horseshoers, 
and bartenders are making progress in wages and 
hours without strike. The label committee of the 
central trades council is active. A local of horse- 
shoers was organized during the past month. Unions 
of bakers and automobile and carriage workers are 
under way. 

Detroit.—David Thomas: 

The condition of organized labor is better than 
that of the unorganized. Employment is fairly 
steady. Local unions here have purchased a site 
for a labor temple. We are continually urging pat- 
ronage of the union labels. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—P. T. Brown: 

Organized labor is in good condtion, with em- 
ployment steady. The central body and its locals 
are maintaining a continued agitation for union 
labels. The retail clerks at Crosby have organized. 

Winona.—H. W. Libby: ‘ 

Organized labor is prospering and the unions are 
increasing their membership. Carpenters and 
painters secured wage increases and improved work- 
ing conditions without strike. Organized labor has 
been recognized on the new charter committee. 
The label committee of the central body is doiag 


active work. 
MISSOURI 


Columbia.—W alter Ballenger: 
Organized labor is in good condition, and em- 
ployment is steady. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—Frank Lockwood: 

Conditions in the unions range from fair to good 
except in the federal labor union, which is experienc- 
ing some difficulty on account of migratory workers. 
Bartenders have raised their wages without strike. 
Unions in this state are making a fight for a workmen’s 
compensation law. We are doing everything possible 
for the union labels. Sheet metal workers and 
teamsters have been organized recently. 

Bozeman.—T. P. Taylor: 

Organized labor has the preference in this place. 
We are demanding the union labels. . Unions of clerks 
and laundry workers are under way. 

Great Falls.—Frank D. O’Brien: 

Organized labor is in very good condition. Every- 
thing here is organized except the cement workers 
and we expect to form a union of this craft in a short 
time. During the past month unions of street-car 
men, cleaners and dyers, and workers in garages 
have been organized. Employment is steady. 

Lewistown.—Harry P. Eaton: 

Locals here are just emerging from a period of 
chaos, due to the frequency with which they have 
changed officers. Employment for skilled mechanics 
is very steady. We have made big improvements in 
wages, hours, and working conditions without 
strike. All members are demanding union labels. 
Teamsters have organized, and the tailors and un- 
skilled workers are discussing organization. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

Organized labor has a decided advantage over the 
unorganized. Ninety per cent of the union men 
are steadily employed. Our central body is enforcing 
the nine-hour day for women workers. We are 
conducting a general agitation for the union labels. 


NEBRASKA 


Fremont.—Shelton H. Payne: 

Employment is steady in some trades while others 
are experiencing an idle season. Carpenters have 
raised wages 5 cents an hour without strike. Their 
minimum is now 40 cents an hour. We are attempt- 
ing to organize the laundry workers. 

South Omaha.—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

The unorganized find it hard to secure work. 
The organized are being paid better wages. A union 
of bartenders is under way. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Organized labor, compared with unorganized, is in 
very good condition. Employment is fairly steady. 
Brewery workers have gained an eight-hour day, and 
increased wages without strike. Plumbers and steam- 
fitters gained Saturday half-holiday with pay from 
June 1 to September 5, without strike. Textile 
workers’ union is increasing in membership. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

Organized labor is improving, and the unorganized 
are getting into line. Employment is steady. All 
unions are increasing in membership. We are 
doing everything possible for the union labels. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Organized labor is in fair shape, with good condi- 
tions. The condition of the unorganized is poor. 
Employment is fairly steady. 


NEW YORK 


Fulton.—Jay C. Fuller: 

Organized labor is in good condition, and employ- 
ment at the present time is steady. 

Gloversville.—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Organized 
workers work eight hours, while the unorganized 
work ten. Employment is steady. All labels are 
being boomed. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Condition of organized labor in this city is good. 
Employment has been good until the present time, 
and is now fair. Practically all of the building 
trades craftsmen secured wage increases this spring. 
Our central body has a standing committee working 
in the interest of union labels. 

Lockport—A. T. Ryan: 

The plumbers received a 25-cent increase in wages, 
and will receive an additional 25 cents in September. 

here is a growing sentiment in favor of union 

bels. A union of teamsters is under way. 

Middletown.—John Manning: 

Organized workers have much better conditions 
than the unorganized. The bakers are 100 per cent 
organized and have signed a contract with a large 
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bakery establishment that has maintained non- 
union conditions for three years. Union label senti- 
ment is increasing. The retail clerks are discussing 
organization. 

Peekskill.—Charles G. Rolfe: 

Organized labor is in the majority and is in good 
condition. Employment is fair. The union label is 
being constantly agitated. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Practically 
all union members are at work. We are doing con- 
siderable work for the union labels. 

S: r.—James P. Scott: 

1 crafts are well organized here and employment 
is steady. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in fine condition. The biggest 
thing now is the organization of the school teachers. 
We are doing everything possible for the union 
labels. 

East Liverpool.—John P. Duffy: 

Conditions of organized labor are good, while 
among the unorganized conditions are very bad. 
Employment is steady. The electrical workers re- 
ceived an increase of about 20 per cent. A special 
effort is being made to organize public school 
teachers. There is an increasing demand for union 
label products. 

Jackson.—J. B. Dillinger: 

Stationary engineers are on strike. We are in- 
teresting local merchants in the union labels. An 
effort is being made to organize all blast furnace 
men. 

Massillon.—H. T. Keating: 

Conditions of organized labor are good and are 
rapidly improving, while the unorganized are in bad 
shape. Employment is steadier than usual. Hours 
of labor for retail clerks have been reduced to eight a 
day. A forty-eight-hour strike against two firms 
won union recognition and all other demands. The 
union label is being advocated at every meeting. 
A demoralizing and far-reaching injunction has been 
issued against the striking iron molders in Canton. 
Locals of teamsters, laundry workers, and retail 
clerks were organized this month. Unions of tailors, 
post-office clerks, ladies’ garment workers, mill 
workers and laborers are under way. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is still improving. The unor- 
ganized are indifferent. Workers at the various 
potteries have bettered conditions remarkably well 
in the past two weeks with very little trouble. A 
good union label sentiment is being developed. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized labor was never in better condition. 
‘The unorganized are as usual in no shape to protect 
themselves from the greed of their employers. 
Employment is steady. The demand for union 
labels is increasing. A federal labor union has been 
formed at Durant. The retail grocery clerks 
and the painters at this place have organized. A 
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federal labor union and a union of plumbers and 
steamfitters are under way. 

Bartlesville.—George McConnell: 

Organized labor is in good condition; the unor- 
ganized in very poor condition. Employment 
is steady in some crafts. We are demanding the 
union labels. Retail clerks and cigarmakers have 
organized. 

Wilburton.—S. M. Boydston: 

__ Labor is about 95 per cent organized in this local- 
ity. A temporary injunction against the United 
Mine Workers for placing a merchant on their 
unfair list has been set aside by the district court. 
A suit for damages is still pending. The musicians 
have organized. 


OREGON 


Baker.—J. C. Weckworth: 

The condition of organized labor was never better 
in Baker. Last month we signed up the only two 
non-union building contractors in eastern Oregon. 
Employment has been only fairly steady, but is now 
picking up. Unions in this section are advocating 
a universal eight-hour law for Pacific Coast states. 
Weare boosting the union label at every opportunity, 

Klamath Falls —Fred Hyndman: 

Organized workers are working shorter hours than 
the unorganized. The hodcarriers and building 
laborers have formed a local. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Monaca.—A. C. Vetter: 

Employment is steady in some branches. The 
central labor union is doing good label work. Most 
of the towns in this valley have adopted the eight- 
hour day. We are trying to organize the retail 
clerks. 

McKeesport.—William Murphy: 

Organized labor here is always in good condition, 
while the unorganized are in bad shape. We are 
continually boosting the union labels. The bakers 
have organized and a union of building laborers is 
under way. 

Reading.—N. Robert Tomlinson: 

Wages, hours, and working conditions for the un- 
organized are of the lowest and conditions generally 
are unsatisfactory. Organized labor is in fine 
condition. Employment is unsteady, but is improv- 
ing slowly. We are issuing a union label directory. 
Because of union labor activities the new commission 
failed to pass an ordinance suppressing free speech 
and street parades. An injunction has been issued 
against the striking knitters. The bakers, street 
railway men, cement workers, and teamsters are 
discussing organization. 

Sharon.—L. M. Snyder: 

Organized labor is working with increased wages. 
Employment is steady in the building trades. Car- 
penters and painters have raised wages without 
strike. The painters secured an increase of 25 cents 
for an eight-hour day, and the carpenters secured $4 
for an eight-hour day. The retail clerks have or- 
ganized. 


Wilkes- Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 
Conditions in the unionized industries are supe- 
rior to those in the non-union. The miners and the 
asbestos workers have increased in membership. 














The central labor union label committee is doing good 
work. We hope to report the formation of several 
unions in the near future. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Thomas F. McMahon: 
In shops where organizations exist conditions are 
good. My experience is that when an organizer goes 
among the workers with the endorsement of the 
American Federation of Labor he is well received. 
We are continually advocating the union label. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia™—John B. McCrary: 

Organized labor is holding its own, even through 
the dull season. The unorganized work only 
irregularly, when organized workers can not be se- 
cured. Employment is fairly steady. An energetic 
organizing campaign is being carried on among the 
textile workers. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—T. F. Payne: 

Employment is generally steady. The condition 
of organized labor is good as compared with the un- 
organized. At all our meetings we are urging a 
patronage of the union labels. The last general 
assembly passed a fifty-four-hour week law for 
women. Two federal labor unions have been formed 
during the month. The teamsters, furniture workers, 
and carriage, wagon and automobile workers are 
discussing organization. 

Memphis.—C. N. Merker: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than the 
unorganized. The union label is being pushed. We 
are attempting to organize a women’s union label 
league. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

There is no comparison between the condition of 
the organized and the unorganized. Employment 
is steady. Boilermakers are on strike at the Magnolia 
refinery, a branch of the Standard Oil. 

Dallas.—David Lynch: 

Conditions among the organized workers are 


fairly good; among the unorganized, poor. Moving 
picture machines Operators are on strike. Our label 
league is doing g work. 


Fort Worth.—F. N. Graves: 

Organized labor is in fine condition, with all crafts 
nearly 100 per cent organized. Practically all trades 
are steadily employed. The El Paso convention of 
the State Federation of Labor endorsed the literacy 
test section of the immigration bill. The City Com- 
mission now has under consideration an employment 
bureau ordinance. A union man will be in charge if 
the ordinance passes. The postal clerks have or- 
ganized. 

Palestine. —Edward M. Ware: 

Organized labor has better wages and working con- 
ditions than the unorganized. Active label com- 
mittees are doing good work. 

Waco.—J. S. Tennison: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
that of the unorganized. We are all working for the 
union labels. Four new unions are under way. 
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VERMONT 

Bellows Falls —Hugh A. MacLeod: 

The organized work shorter hours and receive 
better wages than the unorganized. Union label 
goods are on sale in the stores here. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor in this vicinity is in good condi- 
tion, being ahead of the unorganized in every re- 
spect. Employment is very steady. Union labels 
are in good demand. 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen.—J. S. McDonald: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The wages 
of the unorganized are constantly being cut. There 
is a fair amount of work being done for the union 
label. 

Bellingham.—Harry Call: 

Retail clerks have organized with a large charter 
list. Timber workers are increasing in membership, 
and are successfully resisting wage reductions. The 
broom and whisk makers’ label is now in use in this 
city. Conditions of labor generally are pretty fair. 
The new labor temple is nearing completion. 

Tacoma.—Charles Perry Taylor: 

The condition of organized labor is far better than 
that of the unorganized. Judge Chapman of Tacoma 
has decided in favor of the typographical union and 
against non-union printing firms who sought to en- 
join union men from picketing. Much label agita- 
tion is carried on by the State Federation of Labor 
A trades council has been formed at Port Angeles 
during the month. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire-—John Krautseider: 

A committee is at work in the interests of the union 
labels. We are attempting to organize the electric 
street-car employes, but are meeting with opposition 
on the part of the superintendent. 

La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

The condition of the unorganized workers is very 
bad. Individual team owners organized and after a 
one day’s strike secured 5 cents an hour increase. 
The condition of the organized is good at present. 
Employment is steadier, and we work shorter hours 
and receive higher wages than the unorganized. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. Several 
unions are under way. 

Oshkosh.—P. J. Jenson: 

All building trades are organized and workmen are 
steadily employed. The organized workers are paid 
better than the unorganized. Unions of bakers, 
shoe repairers, and cement workers are under way. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is steady, and the organized workers 
are in much better condition than are the unorgan- 
ized. We are continually agitating the union labels. 

Milwaukee. —M. H. Whitaker: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized in 
bad condition. The unorganized are working 
for very low wages, and employment is unsteady. 
Most of the organized workers are steadily ——- 
but thousands of the unorganized are out of work 
A continuous and effective label agitation is being 
carried on. Retail clerks are being reorganized, with 
bright prospects for a strong organization. 
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NOTES ON CANADA 


Edmonton, Alberta.—A. Farmilo: 

About 80 per cent of our membership is employed. 
The unorganized are in poor condition. The local 
plumbers have secured an increase of 244 cents per 
hour without strike. The structural iron workers 
secured an increase of 2% cents per hour and a daily 
reduction of one hour without strike in Edmonton, 
and the same conditions outside the city after a three 
weeks’ strike. Organized workers are working an 
eight-hour day; unorganized are still working ten 
hours. We also have a half-holiday on Saturday. 
An addition to the local hospital is to be built by 
union labor with the fair wage clause in operation. A 
fair wage schedule has been adopted by the Edmon- 
ton school board. The mayor of this city has re- 
quested the president of the trades council to ap- 
point two of our members to form part of a charter 
committee, along with other representative organi- 
zations. Steam engineers and steam shovel and 
dredgemen have organized, and the retail clerks and 
newsboys are discussing organization. 


Hamilton, Ontario.—Hugh Robinson: 

The custom tailors of London, Ontario, have re- 
cently been granted a 16 per cent increase in wages 
as the result of a conference. The Ontario legisla- 
ture has passed a workmen’s compensation act, 
despite the opposition of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation. Our union labelj league is doing good 
work. 


London, Ontario.—The carpenters are on strike 
for union recognition and a 40 cents per hour mini- 
mum. Several contractors have signed the new 
agreement. Plasterers have raised their wages to 50 
cents an hour. Our members are demanding the 
union labels. A union of moving picture machine 
operators is under way. 


Welland, Ontario.—Henry Hedrick: 

The carpenters struck for 40 cents an hour and 
won their demands after a one day’s strike. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1914 


August 3, Schenectady, N. Y,, 
Brotherhood of Foundry Employes. 

August 3, Rochester, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August 10, Providence, R. I., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


International 


August 10, Philadelphia, Pa., National Association 
of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 

August 17, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 7, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 

September 12, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 14, New York City, N. Y., Interna- 
tional Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

September 14, Milwaukee, Wis., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Peoria, Ill., International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14, Baltimore, Md., International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen of America. 


September 18, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Blade Grinders’ and Finishers’ 


Pocket Knife 
National Union. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 21, Peoria, Ill., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 28, Washington, D. C., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association. 

October 5, Toronto, Ontario, Can., International 
Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers. 

October 6, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 

October 12, Nashville, Tenn., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 19, Scranton, Pa., United Textile Workers 
of America. 

November 9, Philadelphia, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December —, Scranton, Pa., International Alli- 
ance of Bill Posters and Billers of United States and 
Canada. 

December —, New York City, N. Y., Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union of 
North America. 
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FIFTY CENTS e& 





T= man who can pay only 50c a 
week can have the greatest litera- 
@The 
house of Collier’s made this possible. 
By its tremendous manufacturing 
equipment, housed in an airy, sun-lit 
plant, and manned by union labor of 
the highest type, sixty million volumes 
of the Classics have been made for the 
American people, and sold as low as 
@Collier’s 
are 
union made—not because it helps 
but because the house 
of Collier’s believes in union labor 
and the justice of union demands. 


ture of the ages in his home. 


50c a week on trust. 


books and Collier’s Weekly 
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The National Weekly 
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Constipation 


use 


EX-LAX 


The Delicious Laxative Chocolate 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 
Good for 
10c, 25¢, and 50c at all drug- 


the liver and promotes digestion. 
young and old. 
gists. Ask for free sample. 


EX=-LAX CoO. 


182 Lafayette Street - - NEW YORK 
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genuine leather. 


A perfect substitute for leather and one-third the cost of 
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1.30; | eal IE. arm 3 90 G. W. A. 11407, tax, june, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
, Chicopee, ize: tax, a, 2 50 d f, $1.50 
12102, tax, july, '14, $6.50; ra bo s6:; df, T. O. 12846, tax, m, j, ‘14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70e 
19 50 T. S. 10422, tax, june, '14, $1.25; f, ‘$i 25; df, 
A. T.S. E. of A., sup aaxdeadeyness 46 80 $1.25 
ere 10 00 L. P. 14640, tax, mag. "16, Sj f, $5; df, $5 
& C. M. P. 14520, tax, «yal , $5. 20; f, b+ W. 12865, tax, june, ’ , $25, hai df, $2 
$5.20; df, vy. sup, $5.3 ree 20 95 H. S. 13122, tax, . 3 70c; f, 70c; df, 
of R.R.T., tax, a, m, j, Man. Te 500 00 ~"70¢ . 
C.S. of A. L. O. of A.. tax, may, , 7 98 T. & L. F., New Bpanouteh, N J, tax, feb, "14 
C. & B. W. of N A., tax, f, m, a, "14.. 130 00 to and incl july,’ 
RE ee ee Si errr 22 00 T. & L. A., Sparta, til tax, f,m,a,'14.. 
., tax, a, m, j, ‘14, $44; 1-c assess to or- T. C., Dayton, Ohio, tax, mar, '14, to and incl 
ganize women workers, $22... . 66 00 . aug, "14 
A. of B. & S. 1. W., tax, a, m, j, | Rae 200 00 T. &L.A., Marissa, Ill, tax, jan, ‘14, to and incl 
C. U. of the U.S. & C., tax, a, m, j,'14..... 70 00 june, "14 
A. T. C., Corning, N Y, tax, a, s, o, "13, T. & L. A., Kewanee, Ill, tax, july, ’ 13, to and 
$2.50; sup, Ee nator ee 3 00 incl june, '14 
B. &C. S.C. 12737, tax, m, i, "14, $2.80; T. C., Benton, Ill, tax, a, m, j, 
f, “$2.80; d f, $2.80.... 8 40 C.L.U., Saeed, Ce, to, eb,” 14, to and 
.. 13048, tax, may, '14, $3.50; f, $3.50; df, incl july, °1 
icone 10 50  ¢ A., r “Til, tax, j,f,m, ‘14 
Dz 1287 8, tax, may, . $3.25; f, $3.25; ‘df, F. of W. H. S. T. — tax, j, a, '14, $2. 30; ¢, 
SORRELL AL cae re 9 75 $2.30; d f, $2. 
9037, tax, m, j, 14, $2.25; f, $2.25; df, Le Aas 12618, tax, , = "14, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, 
i ali ai ce (aces ae aw 6 75 
R. H. & L.. 14427, tax, m, j, '14, $1.50; f, F. L. 14538, tax, m, j, 14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
DOM, MME os nbd rensbdanaa nes 4 50 Pay ; 
* oe Wallace, Iowa, tax, apr, '14, to and F. L. 12916, tax, apr, ‘14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 
incl sept, ‘14 5 00 J. T. U. of A., tax, a, m, j,'l 
1,. 12648, tax, june, 14, $3.20; f, $3.20; d f, I. A. B. P. & B. of A., tax, a,m,j,'14... ‘ 
ee ee laa cece iia rel ea 9 60 T.G. & L. N. W. I. U. of A., tax, a, m, j, 14, 
P a 7231, tax, a, m, "14, $3.25; f, $3.25; df, $18.50; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
’ l-c assess, 49c 10 24 $9.25. tee 
&C 'M. E. 14030, tax, june, ‘14, 40c; f, 40; Wh k's M. U., tax, a, m, j, 14 
|) i eee Sana 1 20 T.&L.c ebec and Levis. Can, tax, nov, 
T. & L. C., New Orleans, La, tax, a, m m, j, "14 2 50 ee and incl apr, ‘14 
L. 12750, tax, june, '14, $1.50; f, we 50; df, R. W. amg tax, bal j, f, m, '14, 87c; f, 87¢; 
$1.50 : BRIE ts WYP yt 4 50 d f, 87c; 1-c assess, 25c. oe : 


Cou eo 6 @& 


ow 


10 00 
2 


5 
2 50 


4 
1 
0 00 
8 


$2 55 
6 00 


21 00 
10 00 
1 00 


3 75 


25 
75 
10 
40 


45 


7 50 
4 50 
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10 


3 75 
15 00 
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5 00 
2 50 


50 


5 55 


50 


00 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 














R. W. 14407, |-c assess to organize women 
workers 

F. L. 14628, tax, june, '14, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, 
$1.75 

C, & S. W. 10184, tax, may, '14, $1.85; [, $1.85; 
df, $1.85 

F. L. 14552, tax, may, 85c; f, 85; df, BSc 

N. P. A. 14650, tax, m, j, j, 14, 

F. L.. 12696, tax, june, 65c; f, oe; - df, 65c 

M. M. & T. W. 12707, tax, j. j, 14, $1.50; f 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 

>. C. & S. O. 14204, tax, may, '14, $20; f, $20; 
d f, $20 

M.P. D. L. 14223, tax, june,'14, $3.55; f, $3.55; 
df, $3.55 

©. Bee Dee Pawtuxet Valley, R I, tax, m, a, m, 
ti . 

F. L. 14532, tax, a, m, 14, $3.50; f, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50. 

T.C., Pana, Ill, tax, « aug, ‘13, to and incl apr, ‘14, 


» &: ‘50; sup, $1 
-* M. W. B. 10333, tax, a, 'm, 
2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, 50c. 
H.N. & A. 14655, tax, June, “14, $4.30; f, 4. 30; 
d f, $4.30; oup, $2.10. . 


14, $2.40; f, 


1 A.H. & FI. & A. W., sup 
5S. W. 8144, sup. . 
5S. P. M. 14488, tax, may, 


™ $20; f, $20; df, 
$20; sup, $4.50. . soe 
M. W. B. 11317, sup 
R. W. 14407, sup 


B. of R. C., tax, a, m, j, ij. > ‘14 

B.of R.R. Er. H., tax, o, n, d, , acct j,'14 

=e ‘& L. A., Plattsburg, N Y, a 

I. U.C. D. & C. M. of A,, tax, m, a, m, j, "14 

M. 53. & ey C. F. of L., tax, oct, '13, to and incl 
ort, 

Cc. T. C., Kingston, N Y, tax, j,f,m,'14 

H.L Brainerd, Minn, tax, Fe f,m, ‘14 

C. P. A. 14286, tax, june, $7 erat. $7 

U!. L. 14431, tax, m, 5, °14, $1 A , £1.10; df, 
$1.10 

1. P. 12888, tax, m, j, 14, $3; f, $3; d £,$3 

bs 9 14.344, tax, june, '14, $8.25; f, $8.25; df, 

c “$20.” A. 11431, tax, june, 14, $20; f, $20;d f, 
. &C. M. BE. 13209, tax, june, '14, 60c; f, 60c; 
‘d f, 60c 

F. L. 13134, tax, apr, "14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df 
$1.25 

F. L. 14614, tax, may, ‘14, $1; f, $1; 


G.&W W. 9840, tax, june, "14, $10; 7 tt: df, 
1 


Sa 
T. & L.C., Salem, Oreg, t '14, to and incl 
june, ‘14 
Ww P., tax, may, '14, 
F. 1. 14573, tax, f, m, a, 
) 


$1.80.... 
R. R. L. 14607, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, i, 
"14, $2.15; f, $2.15; df, $2.15; sup, 50c 
A. L. 11978, tax, a, m, 14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
A. W. 14508, tax, j, f, m, '14, $9; f, $9; df; $1; 
, Sup, 50c. 
-&C.M.E 
i &C.M.E 
N. P. 
S. T. B.A. 14188, 
$2; sup, 50c 
F. L. 10651, sup 
H. N. M. 6170, sup 
N. F. of P.O. C., sup 
P.C, U.of U.S. A. & C., sup 
T. 8s. 4 of L., tax, mar, '14, to and incl feb, '15 
© i. » Waco, Texas, apr, ‘13, to and incl dec, 


ax, jan, 


9Se; f, 95e; df, 95c. 
‘14, $1.80; f, $1.80; af, 


14616, sup 
14616, sup 


4, $2;f, $2; df, 


. Royersford and Spring Cc ei Pa, tax, feb, 
1a to and incl july, 


$0 
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c. &. 
’. L. 12901, tax, may, '14, 
$4.75 


U., Warren, Pa, j, f, m, ‘14 


sania f, $4.75; df, 


F. & C. M. E. 14039, tax, a, m, j, 14, $3.15; f, 


3 * |e Saere 
P.E. 14388, x june 14, $5: 1, $5; df, $5.. 
P.L. & E. 1 tax, a, m, j, "14, 


$1. ss:d t. M35. 


$1.35; f, 


F.L. a tax, may, 14, '35e; f, 35e; df, 35c. 


Ww. L. 
84.30; 1 $4.30, df, $4.50 


505 


Cc. 


> Grn Wilmington, NC, tax, mar, 


a aug, ‘14. 
F. L. 12837, tax, 

lc assess, 75c 
F. L. 12837, tax, j, f, m, a, 


dec, 


9186, ‘tax, a, m, j, 


14, to and 
» $1.15; d f, $1.15; 
m, i 14, $9: f, $9; 


* $9; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 


C. ? T S. 8156, tax, a, m, ji, 
-S A. 14612, tax, may, ’ 
U., Indianapolis, Ind, 
Cc. L. U.. 
_ and incl june, ‘14. - 


L. U., Cambridge, Mass, tax, mar, 


“an incl aug, 


Livermore Falls, Me, tax, jan, 


'14, $66; f , $66; df, 


14, 85c; f, 85c; df, 
‘tax, m, a, m, "14. . 
"14, to 


"14, to 


"" 
C. In G pamees, Wis, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 


dec, ’ 


x. s. 12046, tax, may, '14, $8; f, $8; df, $8 
E. 


- &C. M. 14057, tax, 
"$i. 10; d f, $1.10 “ 


june, "14, $1.10; f 


Cc. S. 14557, tax, june, *14, 50c; f, '50c; df, 50c 


S. H. 14661, tax, may, "14, 75c;f, 75c; df, 75c 

U.P. & H. E. W. of ‘on a,m,'l4 

Wepwttee ion sans , : 
. A. of P. SF au. etch tax, a,m, j,'14 

i - 14696, ‘su ieee 

F. 14503, tax, june, "14, $1 ‘45; f, “$1.45; af, 
$i 45 

Y. W. 14639, tax, june, 4, $3.95; 6, $3.95; df, 
$3.95; sup, 50c - ‘ 

F.L 12706, — See 

F. L. 12706, 1-c assess. . ene 

F. 1. 12706, 1l-c assess to organize women 
, workers 


. L. 12988, tax, june, 

$f. 50; sup, $2.50 
U.N. Cc. 6939, sup. 
M. W. B. 11317, sup 


F. L. 14481, tax, a, m, j, "14, 
$7.50 

N.C.S. r ‘of L. 

T. & L.. Grand Forks, N 


to nay incl aug, 14 
F. A. 14546, tax, may, 


[ are 

F. & C. M. P 14616, 
$3.82; f, $3.82; df, $3.8 
F.L. 
pa 
N. P. 
Cc. L. 


tax. 


ve 
wt 


W. 10968, tax, may, 
ee U Hudson, N Y, 
A. T. F. & C. C. D. 
$1. 2: f, $1.20; df, $1.20 
S. B. B. & P. 8934, tax, m, \ 


q) f, $1.50.... 
M.S. F. of L., tax, oct, 
U r & L.A. | oe Ky, tax, mar, 


‘and incl fe b,’ 


dy “ 
14643, tax, a, 


‘14, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 


$7.50; 1, $7.50; df, 


, may, '09, to and incl apr, ’14 


Dak, tax, mar, '14, 


"14, * $4.50; f, $4.50; df, 


a. i m, acct ij. 14, 


8033, tax, june, ‘14, #4: f, $4: d f, $4 
11498, tax, june, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c 
14606, tax, a, m, j, "44 
U., Burlington, Vt, ~ m, 


a, m, "14.. 
, $7; f, $7; df, $7 
"m, j,'14 

m, j, ‘14, 


"14, $1.50; f, $1.50; 


"13, to and incl sept, 14 


"14, to 


N. P. 9077, tax, 4 a, m, j, j, ‘14 


W. D. 12493, os, june, ‘14, 
5S. T. B. & A. 

$5.30; d f, $5. 30. 
P. B. W. 14638, tax, ‘june, 
[| ee 


50c; f, 50c; d f, 50¢ 


11773, tax, may, ‘14, ‘$s. 30; f, 


‘14, $1.90; f, $1.90; 


14 25 


9 45 


4 05 
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5 00 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one as nee dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 


arquetry, or Ma 


wood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 


= new design Rm $7 consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Roohester, N.Y.; Now Albany, Ind. 





27. F. L. 14465, 1-c assess. 


30. 


F. a 14465, 1-c assess to organize women work- 


MIR cocciccnxcounaduceceteecceson 
F. L. aft tax, june, "14, $1.75; f, $1.75; d f, 


1. 
P. L. 12917, tax, a, m, '14, $4.40; f, $4.40; df, 


4.40 
T. &L. io Jacksonville, Ill, tax, f, m, a, "14. 
F. of L.., Geneva, N Y, tax, july, ‘13, to and incl 
mar, 14 TITTITTTLITI TTT TTT 
Cc. L. U., Havre, Mont, sup.., 
Cc. L. U., Cairo, Ill, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 


june, , EEE reine pe eateries tee 
Baker and Taylor Gain Be Ee Ge GD ccsdccess 
1.S. U. of A., tax, june, 14.,.. sadatwebeke ‘: 
i. Ge Be Oe A., i ME Elb.6 6<a00" ences 
A. B.C. W., tax, m, j, 14 oeepe wee 
Q. W. I. U. of N Rug GEM, My BOD. cc vccesese 
RE RES ce ES eee 
G. W. 14692, tax, july, ° 14, - 15;f, s. iS:df, 
Rn cated cg cares ees 
R.R. H. & L. 14698, sup. 
F. L. 14513, tax, may, "14, "$7. 50; f, $7. 50; df, 
ER FTEs See Rey ae 
ot tax, a, m, j, "14, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 
Ciné + kptntcedetas senses tdeeresaees san 
T. & L. C., Livingston, Mont, tax, m, °. m,'14 
C.L. U., Princeton, Ind, tax, a, m, j,"14...... 
F.L. 14646, tax, june, '14, 35c; f, 35¢; df, 35c. 
ae 11796, tax, june, '14, $3. 40; f, ‘$3.40; df, 
Vv. “ va 14613, ‘tax, june, 14, } $1.80; f, $1.80; 
Gf, $1.80... 1. rece ee eee ee ee cee eee eee 


“14, $1.65; f, $1.65; df, 


G. B25 os “cas, may, 
1.65 


J. W. 14470, tax, a, m, ‘14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 

2.50 

H. N. M. p. & B,. 6170, tax, "june, '14, $4. 25; f, 
$4.25; d f, $4.25 : 

Ff. L. 14651, tax, may, '14, 95e; f, 95c; df, 9Sc. . 
lB. 12713, tax, acct june, 14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 


f E. McGoran, Spokane, Wash, s 
P. H. 11234, tax, a, m, j, "14, $18. A an f, ‘$i8. 75; 
MUI «oo. ot ic cutas rete aeaeiaes 

B. P. 8434, tax, a, m, "14, $5. 70: f, $5.70; df, 
$5.70; 1-c assess, 38c 


B. P. 8434, l-c assess to organize women 
I 5s cb ccteciseciceciccssensesennes 
A. U. —_ tax, m, a, m, "14, $1.20; f, $1.20; 
d f, a Be, ae iy eee 


A.B. rs W., tax, june, . pene aie 
cC.L. U., Holyoke, Mass, tax, f, m,a,'14...... 
= I,. U., Marceline, Mo, tax, j, j, a, "14 
C.L. U., Vincennes, Ind, tax, jan, '14, to and 
“incl j ar , 
, Lewiston and Auburn, Me, tax, mar, 
"14, a and incl aug, '14 
C. L. U., Boston, Mass, tax, mar, 14, to and 
incl feb, , Pees 
F. L. ve tax, apr, 14, $1.20; f, $i. 20; df, 
8. ft 'B. &A. 14287, tax, a, m, j, j, 14, $1.40; f, 
$1.40; d f, $1. 40; l-c assess to organize wo- 
men worker. i Mi senescence sendeees reanes 
.U. H. & S. M. 14581, tax, mar, '14, Tae f, 
;df, gic OP PRR ee rte 


14, 90c; f, 90e; 


- 14199, tax, a, m, acct j. 


$0 50 
50 
13 20 
25 


y 
So 


30 00 
31 50 











Bradley. 
18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin. $21; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; 
Thomas, $15; M + mar ag $20;S bat 
$17; F K Carr, $15; CR prenemen. ‘$17; 
ER Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $ FE 
Waggaman, $15; M M “Connell, fis: ‘SE 


aR EA ER OG LR $2 70 
U. H. S. M. & S. P. 7417, tax, a, m, j, "14, 

$22.50; f, $22.50; d f, $22. me l-c assess to 

organize women workers, Ti ccses 69 00 
B. r P. 10175, tax, may, '14, $5. 30; f, $s. 30; 

a De uiekevesxccanchsennnaie 15 90 
S. M.'11775, tax, j, j, "14, $2; f, $2; df, $2. 6 00 
S. P. 8302, tax, a, m, j, '14, $7.05; f, $7.05; df, 

$7.05 ° 21 15 
z. L. 14663, tax, may, '14, 9Se; f, ‘9Se; ‘df, 95c 2 85 

» <. _ tax, june, ‘14, $6. 50; f, '$6 50; df, 

"$6.5 kui thun h anaes Gia hk eit ide eo aim eee ee 19 50 
Cc. z & L. C., Shreveport, La, tax, apr, '14, to 

» wt incl sept, "14 7 5 00 

+. T. C., Eureka, Cal, tax, feb, 14, to and incl 

oe 14. 5 00 
I. U.P. R.F.B. & S.C. S., sup 3 00 
H. N. M. 10953, tax, june, 4, $3. 50; f, $3 50; 

d f, $3.50; sup, $15.. 25 5O 
F. L. 14333, tt Sa 14, $1 25; f, $1.25; af, 

$1.25; sup, $ 7 ; +a 5 25 
Small supplies +r ‘ 91 
Subscriptions Am Fp 96 17 
Advertisements Am Frp.. 1,364 21 
Premiums on bonds 190 00 

$124,067 13 
EXPENSES 
1. June, 14, rent, T A Wickersham............ $467 50 
Organizing expenses: l-c assess to or anize 

women workers, B F McInt re, Hf ry oT J 

Reagan, $25. 55; W Collins, A Con- 

boy, $40.30; J Walker, $28. 35: *% W Miller, 

$30; M Kelleher, Diithhnens«ddasdinnewe 249 60 
Or; nizing expenses: A Trueba, $55.88; A 

;— $42.40; H L, Hichelberger, $62. 16; 

H Frayne, $167.66; H Streifier, $52.86; P J 

Zoretich, $20.80; J L Lewis, $92.88; J Tafelski, 

$39.83; M Sotak, $38.19; T H Flynn, $67.50; 

PP Gh, Bin ces ctesked 6000800082 682 71 
Legislative expenses, E N Nockels. 84 00 
Translating German, W von Ezdorf. . ones 2 50 

2. Organizing expenses: J A Short, $59.90; cj 

Folsom, $94.80; A W Miller (1-c assess to or- 

ganize vente workers), $37.10; L T Roman- 

oli, $18; F H McCarthy, $55.79; T F Mc- 

Mahon ( 1-c assess to or, — women workers) 

$40.60; J E Roach, $77.41; J A Flett, $59.05; 

OA Cone, $46.89; C Wyatt, $63.13; E Sicard 

(l-c assess to organize women ‘workers), 

oe. 50;S Iglesias, Ph o.0+.beneeuse scenes 625 67 
Janitor service: E E Thomas, RL Dungan, F C 

BRGGDs 0's 9 ok 0 0 w'eehen; 0.9090000R8000000068 10 00 

3. Stamps: 5,000 1-c, $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; 400 4-c, 

$16; 300 10-c, $30; P O dept (oes ene kien 156 00 
Organizin expenses: G R Brunet, $76; 

lood, $52.68; P J Smith, | a 07; J Piylkoft, 

$58.60; H T Keating, Pe aberéobrceese 307 70 
Translating French, The Delits School of Lan- 

BORGES. 0c ccccccceseccsccccesececesecese 50 
4. Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 57 00 
Organizing expenses: A Marks, $51.85; 
Young, $63.50; J B Dale, $20.:........... 135 35 
T ranscript of evidence before the U S Commis- 
sion on ya Relation, Shorthand Re- 
ie * eae ae <a RSTRNT CE I 65 37 
islative qapenaea, 5 OP ERR, cc cccccvecscs 53 50 
S. Sa lary, office employes walk ending june 6, '14: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E 2 Giles, re D 
$18; F L, Faber, $18; Rodier. 
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PATENT 


methiition = =MANSELL F. MILLS Ssten arronmer 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


secured or fee returned. Send model or description 
of invention for advice as to patentability. 














Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, 
$16.40; E J Tracy, $12; H K Myers (vaca- 


tion), $16;G P Boswell (5 3-7 days), $11; 


A E Knight, $15; E Rowley, $11.26; M J Su 
grue, $12; E M Stewart, $18; EL, Dieterich, 
$16;M R Ford, $15;M M Coates, $10;RM 
Purcell, $10; L. von Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, 
$12; J McDonald (3 days), $5.36; M Haw 
kins (2 1-7 days), $3.81; E B Kane (1 4-7 
days), $2.85 

Salary, week ending june 6, '14, F C Thorne 

Organizing expenses, D Kreyling 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

One picture frame with mat, 5 J Venable 

Translating, W Rouleau 

Corrections and proofs, lists of organization, 
$11.55; corrections and proofs lists of organi 
zers, $8.80; LG Kelly Printing co 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

Printing: 5,000 report and order blanks, $15; 
1,000 labor song, $4; 5,000 declarations, 
$18.75; 1 plate, $4; 5,000 circulars, $7.50; 
10,000 oppose to strike, $15; 5,000 hints, 
$17.50; 3,000 hints, $10.50; 200 postals, $4; 
The Trades Unionist. . 

Printing weekly news letter of may 23,'14; The 
Washington Herald co 

Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage co 


. Carpentering work, GW Flather 


10, 





Organizing expenses J Fitzpatrick, $55.50;C A 
Miles (1-c assess to organize women workers), 
$43.95; C P Taylor, $67.60; J A Burton, $10; 
D N Ferguson, $10 

Organizing expenses: A Raynor, $43.55; 

ylkoff, $59.10; H Frayne, $114.09; E T 
Flood, $52.25; A Trueba, $54.90; B F 
McIntyre (l-c assess to organize women 
workers), $45.55; T H Flynn, $67.55; J L 
Lewis, $105.26; M Sotak, $36.3 76; J Tafeiski. 
$42.56; H L Bichelberger, $73. 45; J A Short, 
$61.25; W Collins (1-c assess to organize wo 
men workers), $43.20; T J Reagan (I-c as- 
sess to organize women workers), $26.95; J 
Walker(1-c assess to organize women workers) 
$28; G Selepets, $12.20; A W Miller (1-c as- 
sess to organize women workers), $30... 

Contribution to Am Fgp, Thomas Reece 

Strike benefits to flat janitors 14332 for thir- 
teen weeks from jan 10, '14, to apr 9, '14, J D 
Sullivan, fin secy eee 

E-xpressage, American Express co 

Organizing expenses ‘T F McMahon (1-c access 
to organize women workers), $41.70; SA 
Conboy (l-c assess to organize women 
workers), $27.45; M Kelleher (1-c assess to 
organize women workers), $36.20; J A Flett. 
$58.80; E Sicard (l-c assess to organize 
women workers), $34.50; J] E Roach, $61.47; 
P J Smith, $56.63; P F ‘Duffy, $40.35; H T 
Keating, $64.82; FH McCarthy, $72 36: H 
Streifler, $49.33; LT Romanoli, $11.75; O A 
Cone, $50.16; Cai Wyatt, $63.02 

Organizing expenses, S Iglesias 

Legislative expenses, E N Nockels..... . 

Organizing ia E H Martin, $10; A 

arks, ‘ 

Subscription = ‘Washington Post, feb 1 to mar 
4 apr 14 to apr 30,'14, may | to may 

“4 } ° " Serer 

Strike j~ to cement mill workers 1450i, 
for first week, ending may 30, ‘14, F W 
Pierce, fin secy 


. Contribution to ) Fp, Hans Fehlinger. = 


Pres Gompers dues to Nat! Assn for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis from june |, 
"14 to june |, '15, Wm H Baldwin, treas 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; C O Young, 


20 
36 


96 
283 


2 
86 


896 
3 





7 OS eb ay ending june 13, '14, F C Thorne 30 00 


$8. $63.75; G R Brunet, $73.15 $156 90 
Expressage, may, ‘14, U S Express co 134 9] 
Printing weekly news letter of may 30, '14, The 

Washington Herald co 288 00 
Ledgers, $9.65; repairing binder, $1; A Zichtl 
co ; as 10 65 
Translating French, The Berlitz School of Lan 
guages. . 1 20 
Engrossing resolutions of regret on the retire- 

68 ment of Wm D Huber as fifth vice pres A F 

00 of L, P W Costello 50 00 

00 om weekly news letter of june 6, '14, The 

00 Washington Herald co 329 50 

00 Telegrams, y ong he nion Telegraph co 74 65 

50 Expressage, june, U S Express co 83 91 

12. Salar ice ae, A ending june 13,'14 
J clly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
35 $25; LA Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 
15 Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; R 5 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 
$17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; 
2 R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 

25 aggaman, $15; M M Connell, $14; S E 

oolis, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, 

50 bie EJ Tracy, $12;H K Myers, $16;GP 

Boswell, $12; A E Knight, $15; E Rowley, 

50 $11; M J Sugrue, $12; E M Stewart, $18; 

30 E L Dieterich (5 5-7 days), $14.67;MR Ford, 

$15; M M Coates, $10; R M Purcell, $10; 
von Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $12; M ook 
kins, $10; E B Kane, $10 642 67 


tive expenses, J P Egan 53 50 
Cagaaision expenses, A Raynor 47 37 
13. Organizing expenses, C A Miles (l-c asses to 
organize women workers) 30 18 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 50 00 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 73 30 
Cab hire (legislative expenses), Barnett Bros 11 80 
1,000 blank plates, $10; rental of keyboard typo 
graph, $10; Montague Mailing Machinery 
co. 20 00 
Organizing expenses, S A Conboy (l-c assess 
OWW). 


62 Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 6 

00 25 rolls kraft paper, $15.03; 2 cans mimeo ink, 
$4.50; 1 roll kraft paper, $4.01; 25 rolls 
kraft paper, $15.12; 44 pint dermax, 25c; R P 

00 Andrews Paper co. . 38 91 

55 Organizing expenses: T F Payne, $20; W W 

riedroy, $10... 30 00 
15. Organizing expenses: c . Folsom, $88. 15; FH 
McCarthy, $54.25; E T Flood, $52.45; A W 
Miller(1-c assess to organize women workers), 
$30; J Walker (1-c assess to organize women 
workers), $28. ei H Frayne, $99.57; O A 
Cone, $54.90; TJ Reagan (l-c assess to or- 
esr 5 women workers), $28.35; J E Roach, 
L Lewis, $84.10; G Selepets, 
$12.90; Pr Duffy, $41.50; W Collins (1-c as 

94 sess to organize women workers), $43.40; e 

00 Tylkoff, $59; H L Eichelberger, $60.06; 

50 Kelleher (1-c assess to organize women 1. 
ers), ¥ 92;TH Flynn. $72.20; J Tafelski, 

45 $49.97; M Sotak, $37.33. . 1,018 47 

sueatietinn German, W von Ezdorf 1 80 
16. Organizing expenses: E Sicard (1-c assess to or 
24 anize women workers), $35.89; T F Mc- 
ahon (l-c assess to organize women work 
ers), $40.45; A Trueba, $53.02; C P Taylor, 

00 $66.20;JA Flett, $59.40; H Streifler, $54.80: 

00 HT Keating, $67.10; L T Romanoli, $10; j 
Fitzpatrick, $247.15; J McCollum, $10; C 
eine dene tenance 703 24 

00 Translating, Berlitz School of Languages 1 00 

00 Services in reporting argument before Supreme 

Court of the U S in contempt case (1-c assess 
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HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


APPEALS TO ALL WHO CAN AP- 
PRECIATE ITS UNRIVALED PURITY 
AND EXCELLENCE, ITS UNEQUAL- 
ED QUALITY AND FLAVOR 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 


9 











16 
17 


Ralston & Richardson 7 

Stamps: 5,000 l-c, $50; 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 4-c, 
$12; P O dept ; 

Organizing expenses G R Brunet, $61.4; P J 
Smith, $51.19; B F McIntyre (l-c assess to 
organize women workers), $44.30 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $64; W 
Hickey, $20; G Davidson, $10; KE Fenton, $20 

Postage on Am Fp, P O dept... 

Postage on weekly news letters, P O dept 


. Salary, office employes, week ending june 20,'14 


J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; A 
E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; R S 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 
$17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; ER 
Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $14; S E 
Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, 
$15; E J Tracy, $12; H K Myers, $16; G P 
Boswell, $12; A E Knight(5 3-7 days), $13.57; 
E Rowley, $11; M J Sugrue, (5 6-7 days), 
$11.75; E M Stewart, $18; E L Dieterich, 
$16; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11.90; 
R M Purcell, $10; L, von Kreuter, $10; A D 
Cecil, $12; M Hawkins (3 days), $5.36; E 
B Kane (3 days), $5.36 . 

Salary, week ending june 20, '14, F C Thorne 

Contribution to Am Fev, Hans Fehlinger 

Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A E 
Holder, $5¢ ; , 

Salary, office employe, week ending june 20,' 14, 
R P Sabine (1 5-7 days) 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $49.10; J B 
Dale, $20; A Raynor, $48.45; M Goldsmith, 
$12.02; C W Woodman, $114.75 

One copy Washington Post, daily, july 1,'14, to 
dec 31, '14, T F Harris..... 

One copy Washington ger daily and Sunday, 
june 30,'14, to dec 30, '14, T F Harris 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg ¢ co 


$108 


102 


114 
50 
25 


634 


7 09 
/ 


00 


00 
00 
00 


94 
00 
00 


19. 100 flat file fasteners, $1.25; 150 manila guides, 
$1.50; 50 blue guides, 25c; Library Bureau 
Adjusting typewriter, Remington Typewriter 


co 
4714 lbs Palmetto kraft paper, Osburn Paper co 
Repairs to Oliver typerwiter, Oliver Type- 
writer co 
1,500 blank address plates less discount, Mon- 
tague Mailing Machinery co 
22. Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $78.10; H L 


Eichelberger, $66 18: J Tylkoff, $59; J A 
Short, $64.95; H Streifler, $50.46; P F 
Duffy, $43.05; M Kelleher (1- -¢ assess to or- 


ganize women workers), $39.60; C A Miles 
(l-c assess to organize women workers), 
$31.78; C A Miles (1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), $30.90 ar 
Iixpenses, Washington, D C, to New York 
City and return, attending conferences, June 
20 and 21, ‘14, Frank Morrison, secy 
Organizing expenses: T J Reagan (1-c assess to 
organize women workers), $27.75; E T 
Flood, $52.80; A W Miller (1-c assess to or 
ganize women workers), $30; | Walker (1-c 
assess to organize women workers), $28.25; 
© A Cone, $45.67; H Frayne, $109.74; J 
Tafelski, $41.65; M Sotak, $39.70; G Selepets, 
$16.38; J L, Lewis, $84; S A Conboy (1-c as- 
sess to organize women workers), $32.58; E 
Sicard(1-c assess to organize women workers), 
$34.58 
Postage on weekly news letter, P O dept 
Pres Gompers dues to permanent commission 
of the int! congress of social insurance for the 
year '14, A Williams 
23. Premium on surety bond, Natl Surety Co 
Organizing expenses: A P Kaveney (l-c assess 
to organize women workers), $39.55; W Col 
lins (l-c assess to organize women workers), 
$43.10; T F McMahon (1-c assess to organize 
women workers), $37.55; A Trueba, $51.32; 
G R Brunet, $64.15; J J Agurkis, $33.55:H + 
Keating, $63.60;S Igle sias, $48.50;S Iglesias 
$38.50; C Wyatt, $58.91; T H McCarth 
$51.50; J A Flett, $59.60; L T Romanoli, 
$10; D Kreyling, $14.94 
24. Organizing expenses: T T 
Smith, $50.79... 
25. Organizing expenses: J Roach, $69.76; A Ray- 
nor, $45; C J Folsom, $50.80; C © Voung, 
$64.25; B F McIntyre (l-c assess to or 
ganize women workers), $33.80 
Translating German, W von Ezdorf 
6,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 
26. Salary, office employes, week ending june 27,'14 
J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L. A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $18; | M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $24; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G'A Boor $17;RS 
chomes, $15; M Webster, $20; S L ankford, 
$17 K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; 
Di R 44 $15; 'W von Ezdorf, $16.38; 
F E Waggaman, $16.95; M M Connell, $16: 
S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $19.22;S B 
Woolls, $15; E J Tracy, $12; H K Myers, 
$18.10; G P Boswell, 3i2 70; A E Knight, 
$15; E Rowley, $11; M J Sugrue, $12; E M 
Stewart, $18; E L, Dieterich, $16; M R Ford, 
$15; M M Coates, $11.90; R M Purcell, $10; 
L, von Kreuter, $11.90; A D Cecil, $12; A D 
Cecil (july 4, '14, vacation), $12; A D Cecil 
(uly 11,'14, vacation), $12; L. A Sterne (july 
‘14, vacation), $25 

me T., week ending june 27,'14, PF 

Organizing expenses, J A Short 

Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; 
Hamilton, $57 

Printing regular edition june 
Reporter Printing co 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

1 lb ink, $2.25; 1 qr stencils, $3.50; | bottle der- 

max, 25c; | brush, 25¢;RP Andrews Paper co 

One 12 inch electric fan, E F Brooks co 

Printing june, '14, Am gp for local unions, Law 

Reporter Printing co 
20 reams paper, $15; | ribbon, 75c; 
Typewriter co 
Repairing typewriter, 


Payne, $10; P J 


C Thorne 
Grant 


"14, Am Fup, Law 


Remington 


Underwood Typewriter 


co 
Repairing clock, W S Tappan 
1 set of electros, $14; printing 2,000 charts, $22; 


543 
50 


614 


60 


263 
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689 
30 
57 

110 


591 
50 
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12 
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10 
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00 
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15 
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heads, 10,000 plain, 10,000 printed, $46.50; 
Law Reporter Printin 
Postage on weekly news 


2,000 envelopes (printed), $2.75; 20,000 letter 30. Organizing expenses: L B Travers (1-c assess to 
organize women workers), $15; Wm Collins 


so rae $85 25 (l-c assess to organize women workers), 
etter, P O dept a 64 36 $42.85; J A Flett, Fi 
—s months salary, Frank Morrison, secy.. . 333 33 workers), $39.20; 
expenses, J B Dale. . 20 00 Trueba, $50.85; F it tact 
L office employe ending june 27,14, RP Frayne, $160. 43; Cc Wrett 

























Rea an, $28.75; J Walker, $29.15; AW 


first week, ending june 27,' 


58.10; A P Kaveney (l-c 
Postage on Am Fp, P O dept : 93 87 assess to organize women workers), $41.25; 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pre s 416 67 T F McMahon (1-c hw to ts $39. women 





; 10 00 Duffy, $41.75; O'A Cone, $59.12; L T Rom- 
——., and magazines, $1. ‘87; fee, mo, 15« anoli, $10; H L, Kichelberger, $57.75; S Igle- 
freight and expressage, $4.38; postage due, ls is'6 otoin 66 baa Pansies $765 39 
oT hauling and drayage, $2.85; congres Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
Y —— 40c; disinfectant secy.... 3 63 
ger, 25c; car tickets, a 
peeebedeneceseeseeas 23 79 $20,697 91 
Expenses pit — conferences of bro of car- —— 
ners and sheet metal workers, 
. 14, at New York City, James “en RECAPITULATION. 
expenses, W A Spooner........ ° 10 00 
P Andrews Paper ny 3 50 Balance on hand May 31, 1914 $104,556 61 
Expenses for month of june, '14, Saml Gompers, Receipts for month of June, 1914 19,510 52 
ee esa aemnneweais® aieiaes 199 13 a ———_—— 
onpeners: C P Taylor, $66.90; J ‘A : RE Rn ee a een OE $124,067 13 
0.25; T H Flynn, “375.3 70;J Tyikoff, Expenses for month of June, 1914............... 20,697 91 
$58; c 4 Folsom, $41.05; H Streifler, $51.45; nen 
Sotak $36.85; G Selepets, $12.55; J Balance on hand June 30, 1914................. $103,369 22 


Tafel $43.25; J L Lewis, $66.36; l-c as- 
sess to or anize women workers, S A Conboy, 
Kelleher, $34.80; E Sicard, $34.98; EE eee 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 


LSC SORER SOE dtEReO CSD eye 708 09 BA 6 6c005eaehukearaneceesn< 
Strike benefits to federal labor 7479. for 
14, Stewart Bone, 0 a eee 
PL Cc ebcoseccgdessinecnrecescccess 212 00 
Commissions on Y - eappewers contracts for the ae an 


$8,978 53 
$94,390 69 
$103,369 22 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Y A. F. of L. 








A Liberal Commission on 
all Subscriptions sent in. 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 






WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 


THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 








The American Federationist 


ASK THE REASON WHY. 





Write for Terms. 
Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
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YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$ $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 














63 
v1 


51 
52 


13 
1! 


2 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample coples, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 


a cory from a year by 
10c newsdealers ¥ $1 subscription 





vio o& 




























rOR 


O 
HEADACHES 


10f,25¢,50¢ & $190 Bottles: 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 














Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 

rganized Labor in general. $3 $3 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


It’s important to YOU ! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 


~ 





You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 





FACT. No. 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 














SS] SPEC crear romans BRANCH TS 
D 

| UNIT S ENTS 

| ty CY) De 

mi MaADE 














The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 








04114 














The above label is og 
clothing, shirts, overalls an 
workingmen’s clothing 


ced on Ready-to-Wear 
other 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 





all 


al New York 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 


FAT 
MORE BREAD 


Be 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
Lez YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has arich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 








Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





: | THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET : : : NEW YORK CITY 
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THE J. & M. HAFFEN BREWING CO. 


386-398 East 152d St. 
Corner Melrose Ave. 


wf} Melrose” NEW YORK) 

















THEATRICAL. 
STAGE HARDWARE 


FULL LINE.F \\..., 
LOW PRICES 


Real Materials for | | "istediteaeuuchcee 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy - she, Dutch Boy 
hite 4 Linseed 
Lead 4 Oil 
ane 


are the real materials for real pair:‘ers— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oi] are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor«x BosToNn BUFFALO CuicaGo 
Cincinnati, CLeveLAND, $1, Louis, San FRANCISCO The first brand of Union 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) Tobacco ever produced 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 














GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


——_—___—_— 
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SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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THE LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 














Desires to do business with the peopleof Louisville in the spiritof partner- 
ship. Whenever the service is below standard, or any condition for 
which the Company is responsible appears to the customer to be unsatis- 
factory, the partners should have no difficulty in reaching an agreement. 












WITH THE 








from year local dealer or through 


our agent in your section, on receipt 
af mency we will mai! them to you 
fece of charge 
Gente’ Fine Mercerized + $3.00 por dos. 
“ ©“ Mele Threed + S100" © 
- \“ €ubmere + Sh" * 
a - eww oO 
+ $1.50 per dex. 


aubtmenutes us * 
Ladder’ Mevcerized, biech and tan $5.00 doz. 
“ @uere - - + Sh” 
* Fine Gotten, in black + 


LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 








UNION LABEL 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 





Insist 

















More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING 








EVELAND, O 


MACHINE Co. 





ene 





a 





Complete Train Service 
To All the West 


With Chicago as point of departure— 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul trains 
of comfort and luxury are operated 
to every point of importance in the 
Northwest —West — Southwest. 


Aberd: Miles City, Butte, Missoula, Spo- 
kane, Seattle ang, 4 Tacoma are reached 7 
“The “The Colum 
Rortiond, Ore., by,” othe Portlond. ry 


Sound Expres. 
Salt Lake City, "San Francisco and Los An- 
Colorado trav iis an The Colo- 
rave. serv 
ae ee 


St. Paul and Minneapolis by “The Pioneer 
Limited"’ hy five other daily trains. 
Excelsior Springs om and , Kansas City by “The 
Southwest Limited. 

When next you travel West take the best. 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


Full information from any agent or 
representative of this company. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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— THE 


W.L.WAPLES CO. 


Contractors 


SAND BLAST CLEANING, POINTING and 
WATERPROOFING SPECIALISTS. 
3 Wareham Street 


Telephone, 
Tremont 424 





BOSTON, 
MASS. 
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—ies 2 
127th to 129th St. and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N.Y. 














“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


















Claio of, 


R16 US Pat on 


' SCRIVENS*% 
UNDERWEAR 


is FULLY GUARANTEED, 
and will relieve you of all 
your underwear trouble. 









Every garment bears the 
SCRIVEN stamp; that is 
your guaran- 












Waists, 28 to 50 inches; 
Inseams, 28 to 36 inches. 








Send for our illus- 
trated catalogue, and 
order from your dealer. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


16-18 East Fifteenth Street 
NEW YORK N. Y. 
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Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 
Dredging 

Dock Works, Etc. 


:-: NEW YORK 

















First 
Bank 





Bridgeport National 


BRIDGEPORT - - - CONN. 





F. W. DeVoe QC. T. Raynolds Co. 


101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc 


READY-MIXED PAINTS 


MADE IN FORTY-SIX SHADES 
Coach, Car, Carriage and Interior Varnishes 


Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Materials 
and Tools used by Painters. 

We have our own “High Standards” of quality and do 
not enter into competition with those manufactureis 
who Day more attention to making goods to sell at 
tow prices than they do to see how perfectly they 
can make them. 

Inferior Goods Are Like Inferior and Under: 














paid Men—DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 















7 O the man about to 
go on his vacation: 







LEAL SCLIN: 5 A BOE AD 


OU are looking forward to a complete change—play instead of 
work, country instead of city, outdoor life instead of indoor. But 
to make your pleasure‘’really complete there are a few necessary home 
comforts which yow should take with you. 
A 


Probably the most important of these is 
Ivory Soap. 
Its copious lather will feel better than ever when 
you take your morning plunge. Its refreshing, 
soothing mildness and purity will be appreciated 
when you come in tired and sunburned after a day 
on the water. Its safe, sure cleansing qualities will 
be turned to good account when you must attend 
to the clothes or the dishes. And the fact that it 
floats will be not the least of its advantages where 
bath tub or basin is river or lake. 

(Each person should take two cakes of Ivory 
Soap for each week of the vacation. This will be 
sufficient for all purposes. ) 


COPYRIGHT 1813, BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CUNCUMNAT! 
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WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 





Watk:-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


ae 


Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


Ask for the Button 
on your Overalls that will not 
Pull Off in the Laundry 


Write for Samples 
to Show Your Dealer 


ia 


MADE BY 


Universal Button Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 





























Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


a 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


**The Greatest American Whiskey” 


oa 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 


Louisville, 


-_ se @« Hy. 


—— 


























The * "WASHBURNE™ 














STEINRARDT 
BROS. & CO. 


importers, Distillers, 
and Bienders 





Ninth Avenue and Thirteenth Street 


NEW YORK 
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The Most Famous Inland 
Water Trip in the World 


Up the American Rhine 
on the Searchlight Route 


Five Palatial steamers, the ““Berkshire”’ 
(new), “C. W. Morse,” “Adirondack,” 
“Trojan” and “Rensselaer” provide 
comfortable, luxurious service 

BETWEEN 


NEW YORK—ALBANY—TROY 


consecting directly for the Adirondacks, 
Lake George, the beautiful Berkshires, 
Niagara Falls and Montreal. 


Ber fail information drop a card to 


R. M. MUCH, General Passenger Agent, 
Pier 32 N. R., New York 


Hudson Navigation Company 


























RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘} 


Dunellen : 


Agents in All Large Cities 


New Jersey 

















Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


The cost of living is increasing. Financial 
authorities ict a further increase. You've 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 21 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C. S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enab'e the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a better position. 
Don'tfailtoINVESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


LAAAAAAAAA hh AA 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 84, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can quality for a larger salary and advancement to the post- 
tion, trade, or profession before which I have marked K. 


Bridge Engineer Building Constructica 
Structural Dratting Concrete Construction 
Sheet Metal Worker Architectural Drafting 
Mechanical Engineer Architecture 
Mechanical Draftsman Plumbing & Steam Pit’g 
lectrical Engineer Textile Manufacturing 
elegraph Construction Bookkeeper 
Telephone Expert Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Salesmanship 
General Illustrating 
Agriculture 
Poultry. Parming 








Metal Mining 
Stationary Engineer 
Automobile Running 
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a 
Present Occupation 


| 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


PURELY VEGETABLE—NOT NARCOTIC 
Used by millions of mothers for over fifty years 
For Sale All Over the World 





For CHILDREN TEETHING 











Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal ( Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AN AND oak ae 
PALMYRA - 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 




















GARLOCK | 





Che Kinnear Manufacturing Zo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 


Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 








| CORONET DRY GIN 


DISTILLED, NOT A COMPOUND 








OLD QUAKER 
WHISKEY 
AS HONEST AS ITS NAME 











CORNING AND COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILL. 














Cordless Artificial 
Limbs 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, 


PERFECT FITTING 


wt 


Patent suspender for control- 
ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 


ra 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Columbus Artificial 
Limb Company 
63-67 E, Long St., Columbus, 0. 

















White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Write 















oweling Jig ; may mean 

A cg ond quad catese ~Y amy one to bore or the opening 
end or surface of wor greatest 

oy with absolute accuracy. This wedge to the 

A tool that will immediately commend itself to Carpenters, Cabi- opportunity 
net Makers, Pattera Makers—in fact, to every artisan or amateur 


who has occasion to do any kind of doweling. 

A postal brings you a special circular containing complete 
description showing various forms of work ia which the Jig 
will be found of great assistance. 


FREE BOOK 


HE New York Electrical School teaches |, 
men practical electricity, and shows 
them the way to earn big money by 

\ | becoming expert electricians. No profes- 

sion has a more splendid future than 

electricity, 


We teach our students how to become master 
electricians by painstakingly drilling them in the 
actual work they will be called upon to do when 
they accept a situation. Each scholar is person- 
ally taught from the Coy he enters, and ind.vidual 
instruction is given in all practical branches of the 


of your life 





Add 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 











FACTORY SANITATION 
Ee Te 





health and efficiency of factory em- 
ployees. This b has to do with 
the sanitary environment of factories 
employing large numbers of men and 
women. In word and picture it tells 
areal human interest story. It does 
not deal with theories, but with facts, 
some pleasant and others not so 
pleasant, but all real. 

This book has been sent to thousands 
of factory owners all over the country, 
who have expressed their appreciation 
of its important and forceful mission, 

If, as a factory owner or manager, 
you are interested in the health of 
your employees, you should have a 
copy of Factory Sanitation. 





ADDRESS YOUR REQUEST ON YOUR BUSINESS 
ST CTORY 


ATIONERY TO THE PA 
SANITATION DEPT. 





Standard Sanitary Ti)fg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, - PENNSYLVANIA 











work. Students are first taught the simpler elec- 
trical work and as they gradually progress they 
are taken from department to department, re- 
ceiving a training so complete and so thorough, 
as to enable them to go out conscious of the fact 
that they have a profession that will never for- 
sake them. Ours is not a correspondence school. 
With us, ‘‘You Learn by Doing.” 


Good Electricians 
ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


and the money they earn is often twice as much 
as other men earn from ordinary trades. 
Write for Our Free Catalog 
and Get Full Particulars 


It is more than likely that this is your 
opportunity. Write today. 
—_—_—_—__ 


The New York Electrical School 


39 West 17th Street, New York 
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of the men who live to age 65 and over, it 

Over is claimed by statistical authority, are either 
absolutely dependent or live from week to 

QO” week on small earnings. Now, while your pros- 
pects are bright and your income sufficient, is 

the time to Pm sneer Ha Endowment Insurance protection to pre- 
vent that condition in your own life. Protect your old age 
against a decline in your earning power. Write to Dept. 112 for booklet. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 








VITAPHONE 
$15.00 


THE VITAPHONE 


HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 








music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 


Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


Nov1Is The Vitaphone Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 


COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 




















































IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 


At any Dealer's Or send your name and address 
35c. with 35 Cents to our office 


JuRHAM) -] UPLEX}R AZOR CO. 








590 Montgomery Street, - JERSEY CITY,N. J. 
We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 
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el 
HERCULES 
Explosives for all Kinds 
of Work 
Coal and Ore Mining—Submarine Blasting 
Reclamation of Waste Lands 
Quarrying 
Railroad and Highway Construction 
We also carry a full line of Blasting Supplies 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 











Anchor Post Iron Works 


GATES, RAILINGS 
WIRE FENCES 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








BRNWE-TONES NE CONC ear ng Ce ; 


67 ( 
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Subscribe to The American Federationist 
$1.00 A YEAR 














NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UN ARE 


FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


EEE — _ _—_ _—___ 
Beot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Jouu F. Tonin, Pres. Cuas. L. Bains, Sec.-Trea«. 


246 Seammer Street - Beston, Mass. 














ATTENTION! 


If you, MR. SUPERINTENDENT, or you, 
MR. ENGINEER, are desirous of just the 
proper treatment for your boiler-plant, 
to enable you to get 100% efficiency, 


WE HAVE IT. 


Our little book, entitled ‘“COMMON 
SENSE,” telling how this is done, is 
yours for the asking. 


Cut Out and Send Us This Coupon —————_—— 


A. F, 
THE BIRD-ARCHER COMPANY, 
90 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me your booklet, “Common Sense.” 


Pe ccccnitinsinivthincinsineuiaibecnias Re 
ES ER Le meme ES 
TI i cciescbiccsispiithsitattiatialbicnaite Saanhotvonestcnreapiidnabeemmumaiabieiaate 
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Q) THE HOME OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


© 





The Largest Plant and Main Office of the General Electric Company 
are located at Schenectady, N. Y. 





















HE total ground area of the Schenectady works is 

228 acres, and over 5,000,000 square feet, or 115 

acres, of floor space are available for factory pur- 
poses. There are in all about fifty large factory build- 
ings and nearly a hundred smaller buildings. Nearly 
20,000 people, the population of a sizable city, find em- 
ployment within its gates. 

The main office of the Company was established in 
this city in 1892, soon after the consolidation of the 
Edison General Electric Company, which came to Sche- 
nectady in 1886, with the other small electric companies 
into what is now known as the General Electric Company. 

The many factory buildings are sanitary and amply 
protected from fire. The machinery is safeguarded, and 
every means is provided for the comfort and health of 
the employees. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SERERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


4883 
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Pierce- 


BUFFALO 





GA 


Arrow 


MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 














Pleasure Cars for Town 
and Country. Two and 
Five Ton Worm Drive 
Trucks. 
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The Twentieth Century Telephone 


The Automatic 
Telephone 


is the only telephone in the 
world manufactured in a strictly 
union plant, and is the only 
telephone that stands 100 per 
cent in workmanship, speed, ac- 
curacy,convenienceand secrecy. 


It is the Union Phone for the Union Man. 
It is the Best Phone for every Man. 


AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


John F. Allen 
Company 


(Established 1872) 


Manufacturers of 


PORTABLE 
PNEUMATIC 
RIVETING 
MACHINES 


Compression 
Riveters 


370-372 
GERARD AVENUE 


New York 











American 
Creosoting 
Company 


95 Liberty St., New York 


WORKS: - NEWARK,N. J. 








Auburn Trust 
Company 


OFFICERS: 
Racpu R. Keever, President 
Georce W. Bennam, First Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
D, Epwin FRENCH, Second Vice-Pres. 
Neat W. REMINGTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS: 
Wilbur B. Barnes John F. Kingston 
George W. Benham Julius Kraft 


James C, Bishop 
George W. Bowen 
Thomas F, Dignum Luther W, Mott 
Frank A. Eldredge Henry D. Nobile 
Gurdon §S., Fanning Neal W. Remington 
D. Edwin French Franklin P. Taber 
Thomas H, Garrett, Jr. John Taber 
Patrick M. Herron J. Reynolds Wait 
Ralph R. Keeler Sidney J. Westfall 
Douglas A. White 


Sanford G. Lyon 
Harold G. Metcalf 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $300,000 


Pays 3 1-2 per cent Interest on Deposits 
Pays Checks Without Presentation of Pass Book 


Loans Money Upon Bonds, Mortgages, and 
Approved Collateral 
Acts as Trustee, Committee, Executor, 
Guardian, ete. 


63 GENESEE STREET 
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The Diminishing 
Dollar 


The dollars you get 
are just as large as 
they ever were, but 
they are smaller in . 
purchasing power than ever alien: The 
problem is how to make a dollar go as far 
as possible in purchasing the necessities of 
life. Fora dollar you can get one hundred 


Shredded Wheat Biscuits 


and that means a hundred wholesome, nourishing 
breakfasts. If you add coffee, milk and a little cream, 
a deliciously strengthening and satisfying Shredded 
Wheat breakfast should not cost over five cents. 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit is the whole wheat prepared 
in digestible form. It is 
ready -cooked and ready- 
to-serve. 
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Alwaysheat the Biscuit in the oven to restore 
crispness. For breakfast serve with hot 
milk and a little cream, adding salt or sugar 
to suit the taste. Deliciously nourishing for 
any meal in combination with sliced bananas, 
baked apples, stewed prunes, or canned or 
preserved fruits. Triscuit is the Shredded 
Wheat wafer and is eaten as a toast with 
butter, cheese or marmalade. 


“It’s All in the Shreds”’ 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





INIWASIUIAIY 














LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
ON 


Made-to-Measure 
Clothing 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 
SHIRTS 
OVERALLS 
APRONS 
DUCK GOODS 
Etc., Etc. 


AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE 


A. F. of L. 


DON’T FORGET 


Or-mMOrr 2ZO—-2c PSSOc 








ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 
ef 








LINSW3SILHIACY| 
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1041144 














United 


Garment Workers of America 
117 BIBLE HOUSE NEW YORK 





ALL CLOTHING, SHIRTS, OVERALLS, APRONS, Etc., 
BEARING THIS LABEL, IS MADE 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
U. G. W. OF A. 
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S. C. MARTIN, President 


Kittanning Brick and Fire Clay Company 








PITTSBURG, PA. 








tomatic 
? Alarm Clock 
Wind once a week—rings 
(at hour set) until stopped 
by ‘“‘push switch.” This 
switch is automatically 
thrown off again so that 
clock rings at same hour 
next morning. It Saves 
626 windings a year 
Sole Manufacturers 


THERJEWLJIAVEN (LOCK CO. Height, 74 inches 
EWILIAVEN UONN. Width, 6 inches 
U.S.A. 





Federal Trust Company 


Corner Devonshire and Water Streets 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits Subject to 
Check 
c nate er Solicited With Those Who 
ontemplate Making Changes o7 
Opening New Accounts 


Total Resources - - $8,500,000 








hitfemores 


Shoe Polishes 


FINEST QUALITY, LARGEST VARIETY 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World 








Sugar Moons 


5c Every where 
Package Confectionery Company 


BOSTON—CHICAGO—ST, LOUIS 








Warren Furniture Co. 
Makers of 


“THE WARREN LINE” 
OF CHAMBER FURNITURE 


“WARREN QUALITY” 


WARREN - - PENNA. 








THE PATENT SCAFFOLDING COMPANY 


555 W. Quincy St., 
Chica, 
647 W. 50th t., N.Y. 


Adjustable Safety 
Suspended Platforms 


THE GOLD MEDAL 
SCAFFOLD 


Safety Scaffoldin: 
ines supplied thru 
our Local Agents at 
short notice at any city 
in the United States 


or Canada. 














“Sterling” Emery Wheel Dressers and Cutters 


MANUFACTURED BY 





DIAMOND SAW AND STAMPING WORKS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Good 
Working 
Conditions 











are as necessary for 
your wife in her 
kitchen as for you in 
your place of employ- 
ment. Give her an All 
Gas Kitchen. She will 
be satisfied with its 
convenience, and you 
will be pleased with 
its economies. 
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Carnrick’s | Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata || zymocide— 
A Milk and Cereal iy en heey all ehh A Colorless, Non- 


Food for Infants, poisonous, Liquid 
Invalids, and Dys REED @ CARNRICKHK Antiseptic 


peptics :: :: 3: 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The Hall SwitchandSignalCompany 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in nian’ 
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Sent Free 


“SAW POINTS” 


Our new booklet No. 15 telling how 
to file, set and sharpen saws. No 
mechanic should be without 
it. A postal or letter will 
bring it. 


Oe 









} 
/ THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 
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CHAS. MORRILL 


Dept. X. 277 Broadway, N. Y. 
asad 
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CHR. HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Botile rebate - - - - - 50 cents 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 



























